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A DESIRABLE COMBI- 
DURING NATION of PLAIN and 
PLUM CAKE, separated 
OCTOBER by a layer of FINEST 
ALMOND PASTE. 
JOHN HILL & SONS 


Sold in 1 Ib., 2 Ib., 3 Ib., and 
WILL 6 lb. Cakes, or in Cuts at 
6d. per Ib. 
SEND FREE, REFUSE IMITATIONS. 
=F SEND US BY POSTCARD "Wg 


¥ a ic samp f Tou IN ¢ JROCER’ 2 . 
To all applicants a sample o Your Own and Grocer’s NamMF “s ST. NICHOLAS ROAD, 
their delicious and ApDREss mentioning this Paper. “ BRISTOL, 


“DE: “ March oth, 1802 
M OONBEAM TUDNO CAKE FACTORIES ores er pd oaths fides ia Petes hehe ; 
00¢ h 5 
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No home whens there are children should be without your Foo 
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“No shape but this can please your dainty eye.’ FOR SALE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear 


“i DIAGONAL SEAM AN 
= ¥ & T 
Will not split in the seams nor tear in the fabric 
Made in White, Black, and all the Fashion- 
able Colours and Shades, in Italian Cloth, Satin, 
and Coutil; 4s. 11d., 5s. 11d., 6s. 11d., 
7s. 11d. | per pair, and. upwards. | cE L E SC 0 I 
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Pa atent , ae 

This fine instrument is in perfect condition, 43 in. aper- 

ture, 60 in. focus, fitted with finder, 3 astro power, 1 pancratic 

* day power, mounted on strong tripod altazimuth stand with case 
my pes for telescope, &c 

ga Med bono cee oun THREE COLD MEDALS May be inspected at- Messrs. E. G. Woop, Opticians, 


Corset and Box. No others are genuine. . ~ ° 
Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and Colonies. I and 2 Queen Street, Cheapside, London. 


quisitely neat 
and strong 
Queen. 
































FOOD 


FoR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Mellin’ss Food when prepared is similar to 
Breast Milk. 





Small size bottle sent free by post for 1/6, MELLIN’ S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 








WEAK AND DELICATE CHILDREN SHOULD BE GIVEN 


MELLIN'S oy EMULSION 


AS SIMPLE TONIC NUTRIENT. 
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“NO BETTER FOOD.’—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., &c. 
PURE 


Fry’s CONCENTRATED 
ne COCOA 
Diplomas. 


N.B.—Just three words are necessary in order to obtain the right Cocoa, viz. :— 


FRY’S — PURE — CONCENTRATED. 








RED Wuite 
s BLUE 


FRENCH COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast & After Dinner. 


In makina, use rather less quantitu, it being 


so much stronaqer thar ordimary Coffe 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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Five Noted a NS ik mo °F Fish , Flesh, 
Seasons of an Sa ‘ and Fowl of 
the World_ \ Zz. <./ —alll: kinds. 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Eariches Hot Joints, Stews, &c. M oO ST D & Li Cc io U s Delicious to Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c. 


With Soup it is charming. Blends admirably with all Gravies. 
Agrees with the most Delicate Person. Makes Cold Meat a Luxury. 
Makes the Plainest Viands Palatable SA U Cc E The Daiatiest Dishes more Delicious 
bn eh a IN THE WORLD vcaaiten rl 

. 


The Author of “Grace Darling,” “Harriet Stanton,” “The Wreck of the Royal Charter,” &c., writes: 


GENTLEMEN,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you, never saw you—but still for a great length of time —/ pean’ has never lacked your celebrated 
YORKSHIRE RELISH, and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this testimonial in its favour, provided — think it worth our acceptance. My sedentary habits as 
a writer for the magazines, &c., very often make me exceedingly peevish with my meals, but still, no matter what I have, your OR <SHIRE RELISH always brings me to 
Sometimes I have : hot joint that it enriches, sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable—with soup it is charming. And sometimes ol the press is 
waiting on matter, I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it ; so that in each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I 
find so good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, you are quite at liberty to publish this.— Yours truly, the Author of “*Gracé Darling” &c. 


Beware of Substitutions. All Grocers sell it in Bottles, 6d., is., and 2s. each. 
Sote PROPRIETORS: GOODALI, BACEHOUSE & CO. LBEBEDS. 


A SHILLING COOKERY BOOK FOR A PENNY !—Send a nor, Po: Stamp to GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., White Horse Street, Lee is, when you will 
receive by return post a Beautiful Volume of 104 pages, entitled “GOOD THINGS Made, Said, and Bone, for Every Home and Household.” 
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CLEVER COOKS 


Who appreciate making much of few 
materials use LiEBI1G COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
as a flavouring and strengthening ingre- ® 
dient in the preparation of rich gravies 
prep h gravies, FREE. 
soups, sauces and savoury dishes, for Te ;, 4 hie ee tone thon 
> . . rove i is a 
invalid and nursery cooking. _ prove beyond doubt that Aérial Medication is 
positive cure for deafness, catarrh, throat and lung 
The standard and most concentrated diseases, I will, for a short time, send medicines fo: 
Extract of Beef, worth most. because it ‘ three months’ treatment, free. For symptom form, 


goes farthest and keeps for any time. particulars, and testimonials, address:-J. -H. Moore, 
| M.D. (U.S.A.); Dept. M 7, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 


Every jar guaranteed and Signed in BLUE. L aemeiad aici 
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Avoid inferior substitutes. _ =, 
Z_Zz Now ready 


LIEBIG —— FOR 1899 


COMPANY’S |ify = ios aan 
EXTRACT. iF ee | = — 


Each with 











‘wy ' 832 Pages of 
a. i J Reading and 
ESTAB. 25 YEARS. 
Have you a Cough? ican , 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE IT. ; in colours. 


Have you a Cold? 

A DOSE at BEDTIME will REMOVE IT. These Handsome Volumes are each filled with stories 
Try it also for and miscellaneous articles of interesting information. They 
Whooping-Cough, for Asthma, are freely illustrated with tinted and black and white: Pictures. 
for Consumption, for Bronchitis. They are prettily bound in cloth. An ordinary gift-book may 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR not suit the taste of the recipient, but in these volumes there 


is such a variety that the gift is sure to be appreciated. Each 


a § : 

volume isalibrary. If 

whridges the stories and articles 
# each 


Pictures, 








some of them 


bound = within 
hh lone cover were reprinted 
| in separate volumes 
BE SURE YOU GET IT. they could be sold for } 


far more than double 


For ea instead of the — price the 


OWBRIDGE’S EMBROCATION. volumes. 


It is much safer, more effective, 


and less troublesome, 
8 m Each 





Prepared by 
W.T. OWBRIDGE, Chemist, Hull, 


Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and lls, 


COPYRIGHT. 


Sold by 
All Booksellers. 





























EAT LESS Mee 


HOMIE 
MADE 
EVANS 


Quaker Oats 
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Mothers, Attention! The famous French physician, Bouchard, says—“ Chilidren 
Jed on meat often suffer from gastro-intestinal derangements, skin diseases, and 
bilious headaches, and rheumatism in its most serious manifestations comes early.” 
If you want your boys and girls to feel well—to 

grow into robust men and women, give them, nay, AP 
insist upon their eating simple and proper food.jm 
They like QUAKER OATS; let them have all they 

want of it. No food is so good for growing children. 

QUAKER OATS is not only the best breakfast and supper dish in the world, but also makes 
delicious and wholesome soups, puddings, custards, gruels, &c. Cereal Cook Book FREE. 


QUAKER OATS, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


DR. ALEXANDER MACKENNAL has written a volume 
descriptive of the Homes and Haunts of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to which Mr. Charles Whymper has supplied 
upwards of 100 illustrations. The entire book is printed 
on fine art paper, and is bound in handsome cloth. 
Only a limited edition will be produced. There will be 
an Edition de Luxe of 200 copies, 150 copies for Great 
Britain, and 50 copies for the United States, numbered 
1 to 150 English edition, and 1 to 50 American edition. 
This edition will contain four coloured plates, and will 
also have first impressions of all the illustrations, and 
will be bound in white vellum, with silk ties. Price to 
subscribers, until October 2, £2 25. net; on and after 
October 2 the price will be raised to £2 12s. 6d. net. 

A further edition of 800 copies will be issued, with a 
coloured frontispiece, and bound in a handsome cloth 
binding. Price to subscribers until October 2, £1 55. 
net ; on and after October 2 the price will be raised to 
£1 10s. net. 

No 1 of the English Edition de Luxe is reserved for 
Her Majesty the Queen, 

No. 1 of the American Edition is reserved for the 
President of the United States. 

The book is published by the Religious Tract Society, 
London, 

RUSKIN wrote of the first edition of Zhe Harvest of 
a Quiet Eye, by the Rev. Prebendary J. R. Vernon, 
that ‘*he had never seen anything more gracefully 
or rightly done—more harmoniously pleasant in text 
and illustration.” A new edition of this book has just 
been issued by the Religious Tract Society at the 
reduced price of 5s. It is a most inspiring and 


enlightening gift-book, opening the realm of nature in 
a delightful manner, and leading the reader to helpful 


communion with the Divine Creator, and to a fuller 
recognition and appreciation of His beneficent handiwork. 


WELLDON, the Bishop of Calcutta, late Headmaster 
of Harrow, has prepared a volume on the great truths 
and facts of Christianity. It is written so as to be 
interesting to, and understood by, young people and others, 
who are not able to dive into very deep theological 
mysteries. The title is 7 Believe, the price Is. 6d., and 
the publishers the Religious Tract Society. From such 
an author, this should become a standard text-book. 


THE REV. J. H. JOWETT, MA., the brilliant suc- 
cessor to Dr. Dale at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, is the 
author of a little pocket-book of Meditations for Quiet 
Moments. There are léisure moments in most lives when 
such a book will very helpfully turn the mind of the 
reader to the consideration of holy things. The price is 
1s. 6d. The publishers are the Religious Tract Society. 


THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE issued a few 
months back, a dainty little book, entitled 4 Cluster of 
Quiet Thoughts. He has now written a companion 


The price of each of these little gift-books is 1s. The 
publishers are the Religious Tract Society. Here is one 
of the ‘* Tapers ” : 
To change life’s cloth, not trim it for display, 
Christ gave His charter : 
All men can be religious when they pray, 
But few at barter: 
Better be self-denying every day 
Than once a martyr. 


AMY LE FEUVRE'’S stories are unique. The popular 
series ulready contains :—‘* Teddy’s Button,” ‘* Probable 
Sons,” ‘* Odd,” ‘*A Puzzling Pair,” ‘*A Thoughtless 
Seven,” ‘*On the Edge of a Moor,” ‘* Dwell Deep, ? 
** Bulbs and Blossoms,” and ‘‘ Eric’s Good News.” 
Three new stories by this enchanting authoress have 
just been published by the Keligious Tract Society: 
Legend Led, 2s. The impression on children of the 
legend of the Holy Grail.. Zhe Carved Cupboard, 
2s. 6d. A story for elder girls. And Bunny's Friends, 
Is. A little fairy tale. 


HESBA STRETTON has portrayed with inimitable 
pathos the story of many of Christ’s little ones. She, 
some years back, re-wrote Zhe Wonderful Life of the 
Christ Himself. The Religious Tract Society.are now 
publishing this story. Those who know the author will 
be sure that, like many an artist who has attempted the 
impossible task of painting an ideal Christ, she has put 
her soul into this volume. It is published at 1s. 6d. 


RUTH LAMB has written many helpful stories for girls, 
She has now written a book for them of sensible advice, 
To many young people such a volume would be repel- 
lent. But with a book from such an author there need 
be-no such fear. Jn the Twilight Side by Side adwivr- 
ably answers to its title. It contains a series of cosy 
conversations between a lady who &nows and her young 
friends—conversations that to any sensible girl would 
make the friendship deeper and more truly valued. 

So as to suit various requirements, the volume has 
been published in paper covers at 1s. 6d., or in pretty 
cloth boards at 2s. 6d. It is admirably suited for a 
birthday or Christmas gift or prize for a young woman, 


THE CENTURY IS DYING. Itsstory is yet to be told. 
The Religious Tract Society, however, forestalled the 
century by a year, and so is able to_ celebrate its 
Centenary in 1899. Dr. Green has written Zhe Story 
of the Religious Tract Society, and a most interesting 
story of useful missionary work it is. The book is freely 
illustrated with portraits of some of the recognised 
workers of past and recent years. Many have of necessity 
been omitted, and many other efficient helpers during 
that period have passed humanly wsrecognised. To all 
interested in Home and Foreign Missions this story 
should appeal. The price is 1s. 6d. 


TALBOT BAINES REED’S stories of schoolboys are 
full of humour and good lessons. In the earlier volumes 
of the Boy’s OWN Paper, where they originally appeared, 
they were eagerly read. From time to time they have 
been republished in book form. A new volume has now 
appeared, under the title of Parkhurst Sketches and other 
Stories, 2s. 6d. 


MISS MARY E. PALGRAVE’S story, Driftwood, has 
been re-issued as a 5s. volume. The story shows how 
the stress and strain of life tests character, and how it 
stands or falls by the victory over selfishness. 


SONG SERVICES are usually popular and useful if the 
right subjects are chosen. Miss Le Feuvre’s and Mrs: 
Walton’s stories are admirably adapted for this purpose: 
Three of these stories have been so arranged—FProladle 
Sons and Teddy's Button, by the former, and Chréstze, the 
King’s Servant, by the latter authoress. These are sold 
at 6d. each in old notation, or 4a. each (without story) 
in sol-fa notation. Fifty copies and upwards, half-price. 


ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY’S stories, Aunt Diana, 
Averil, Cousin Mona, Esther Cameron’s Story, and Our 
Bessie, have each been issued in a uniform size and 
binding at 2s. 6d. each, 


EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN has added to her series 
of tales by the publication of Sir Reginald’s Ward; or, 
Tales of the Family. It is published by the Religious 
Tract Society at 2s. 6¢. Those who have read any of 
Miss Everett-Green’s numerous books will gladly welcome 
this new story. 


GIRLS AND THEIR MOTHERS will read with 
interest An Jncorrigible Girl, by M. H. Cornwall Legh. 
The story is full of incident and wholesome teaching. 
The price is 2s. 6d. 


“OVER AGAINST HER HOUSE,” by Margaret 
S. Comrie (3s. 6a.), is the story of a girl who, in order 
to qualify herself for medical work, for a time fails to 
obey imperative home claims. It teaches submission to 
the discipline of life. 

L.H, 
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he iecbuaer ean: Food N@ 4 Srecially adapted to the first three months of life. 
The Rilenburys” Milk kood Re2 eyed adapted to the second three months of life, 
pted to, and has proved all that can be desired 
‘The ‘Alleabarjs Melted Rood nes * “= Pr intants after five or six months of age. 


The purest and nicest Bread that can be made. 


—— 


Most Family Bakers make and deliver it daily. Should your Baker not make it, we shall be pleased to send you 
the address of our nearest Agent. The Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., Macclesfield. 











4/- SEWING MACHINE 4/- 
Bpented Bo. oee . 
As supplied to Her Imperi festy the 
y oot p ft - Sian They a6 Touch 99 the LIVER. 


‘THIS Machine does work which wil) bear 

comparison with that of other Machines 

cos ge igher prices. Entirely made of Metal, 
tee 


with and Plated Fittings. It works at 


great speed. NO complications, therefore does 
not require to be learnt. NO winding of bobbins. ‘ 
NO trouble. NO teaching. NO experience. Itis 4 
every where superseding the old-fashioned, trou- 
blesome machines. It works fine or coarse ma- 
terials equally as well. Sent Carriage Paid for 


4/6 ; two for8/6. Extra Needles, 6d. and 1/- per 
et. Write for press ions and a 

or call and see the M pe ay at work. Address— 

SEWING MACHINE C®0., 31H, Brooke Street, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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GEBTABLE. 








THE TEMPORARY 


HOME FOR LOST 3 "ithe cn: 


one SICK HEADACHE, 
BILIOUSNESS, 


Battersea Park Rd., S.W., and TORPID LI VER, 


Hackbridge, Surrey. CONSTIPATION 
te a 


SALLOW SKIN, 
oREUNDS | sane, 
NT Sa NEEDED FURRED TONGUE. 


Presiden Tee DUKE or PORTLAND, Be sure they are CAR TER i) 


Treasurer—Sir GEO. S. MEASOM, J.P. HENRY a T WARD. 
































TRY IT ON 


Dab a small quantity on a 
Penny and leave it over night. 





If it sets up acid the sur- 
face will becope green with 
Verdigris. “8 C8 ~. Bins) — 
‘6 ” Bags = aD 
MATCHLESS Bi ‘Tite Finest Wools & Best Value 


will not turn metal green, and in the Werld. 


is therefore free from acid. 


D MATCHLESS ” uetal POLISH 


AND TAKE NO OT 
PATON, CALVERT & a , a 





























SRRUKKKK KK NZ Y 4 LEK NZ X 
How DO YOU SPELL) 


"VELVETEEN ! 





DIYS 


Ny, 
YS)? 


VISDSIX 


= 70 BE HAD OF ALL GROCERS 6c. —=$=——= 
= MANUFACTORY: DUKINFIFLD, MANCHESTER. = 


NATURE KNOWS BEST ee 











WHAT SHAPE THE FOOT OUGHT TO BE. ORCHESTRAL 
ORGAN ET TT = 
NATUREFORM Will render the mort ettent end 3 music, » gaa can be 
BOOTS & rely eciawy at Music: Aira, Scien pci i. o 
SHOES UNPARALLELED sans} —- 
Prevent and Cure A REAL BOON IN 
Bunioas, Weak Cash Price, 3§/- 
Ankles, Flat Poot, &c. bn Lo deposit and 
All Adults 
and Children 
should 
wear them. 





SEND FOR PAMPHLET AND PRICE LIST. 


HOLDEN’S, 223 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








By Royal Letters Patent 
CATALOGUE FREE: Readers should waste no time in writing 


Please send Post Card to the pred our wnlyae Catalogue, specially prepared and enlarged for 

> » s . 8 season ullest particul: m all matters relating to our 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SociEty, organettes free and carriage paid. Abundant interesting in- 
formation on other matters, A Postoard will secure this, 








| 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
LONDON, 
and ask for the 


LECTURERS DIAGRAM LIST, 
HAVE YOU FOUND IT ? _ Post-cara'witt ao. 


An illustrated cardboard inset, containing remarkable testimony in favour of the wonderful Food Beverage, Cocoa, 
with unstamped post-card attached, offering a Dainty Sample Tin, is issued with this number of THE LeIsure Hour. 
Readers who fail to find this inset amongst the pages of the Magazine are requested to communicate (a fost-card will do) 
with the Advertising Manager, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C., and the Dainty Sample Tin 
referred to will be forwarded by return of post. 


J. 
NOVEL! | “srsexew.. | USEFUL! 
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CALVERT’S ALL STOMACH & LIVER TROUBLES, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE 
there is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


CARBOLIC DISINFECTANTS, LAMPLOUGH’ _ 


l 00 I & POWD ERS &c T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Bradt 
a s cates Noxious Elements, Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts 


on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists Digestion, and Keeps 








Have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medals and the Bowels in Perfect Order. 
Diplomas, for Superior Excellence, and should be used in Administered with a little Lamptoucn’s Lime Fruir Syrur, it 
every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. forms the most delicious thirst-quencher. 
— Children take it, and ask for more. 
Illustrated List of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, ard 21/- each. 
sent post free on application. OF ALL CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Full directions for use accompany each Boitle. 
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SPARKLING 











A Great Many Delicious Dishes 


Can be prepared with this Pure and Wholesome British Production 


GLEAR | PUDDINGS, 
GRYSTALLINE DELICATE 
JELLIES, SAVOURIES 
DELICIOUS and 
BLANGC-MANGES INVALID 
and DISHES. 
GREAMS, 


A LARGE Cookery Book, compiled by Bertha Roberts, 

L.C.A., published at 3¢., with artistic cover, and con- 
taining 78 Selected Recipes for making Clear Crystalline Jellies, 
Delicious Blanc-Manges, Creams and Puddings, Delicate 





Note the Tartan Pattern, in Red, Savouries, and Invalid Dishes, and excellent practical advice 
White, and Blue. on Jelly-making, sent to any address on receipt of Id. stamp 
(Registered Trade Mark.) to defray postage. 








J. & G. COX, Ltd. (of Edinburgh), Eastcheap Buildings, LONDON, E.C. 
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DRAWN BY GORDON LROWNE, k.1. 


AN OFFER TO TOW. 











CYNTHIA. 


BY CHARLES LEE, AUTHOR OF “ PAUL CARAH, ETC, 





THE RESCUER. 


i ack Gibbs. ‘hey greeted him excited!, 
CHAPTER XVI.—ALARMS AND RUMOURS. ind Jack ribk They greetec excited 
even Brent. 


‘THE wind spent itself in the night, and ‘* You’ve heard, of course?” said Trist 
when Maurice left his lodgings on his Maurice nodded, and waited to see how 
way to the studios, the morning was much “ey had heard. 

bright and still and limpid—untruthfully so. ‘*Most extraordinary business!” Trist con- 

The world appeared in exaggerated detail, tinued. ‘It shows what I've always believed 

with the distances crowding on one, the far- how ridiculous it is to regard people from 

thest cliffs standing unnaturally near and dis- a fixed point of view.” 

tinct, and the horizon making a close hoop ‘*Who'd have thought it of old Forester ? 

about the land. A day of specious beauty, exclaimed Jack. ‘* But you never know with 

that revealed and protested too much, and failed these quiet fellows. Well, Nelly’s a decent 

to convince ene of its perfect honesty. sort. He might do worse, sly old beggar!” 
In the passage the door of Forester’s studio It appeared that Forester had been consid 

stood ajar. Maurice looked in, and, prepared ably raised in Jack’s estimation. It also 

as he was, had an unpleasant shock on being peared that half the tale was unknown, at any 

confronted by the defaced picture. It was like rate to this section of the colony. 

a dead thing standing upright in the empty ‘In my opinion,” said Brent hopefully, 

room. With an odd feeling of unwarrantable  ‘‘ there’s going to be a row—an elegant row «ll 

intrusion, he turned away and closed the door round.” 

behind him. ‘*“Mamma Wilmington, hey?” cried Jack ; 

Voices were audible in Otto Trist’s studio. and the men exchanged w ry looks. 


Entering, he found Trist himself, with Brent ‘* Yes,” said Trist, ‘and several people | 
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met this morning made some very uncompli- 
mentary remarks on my personal appearance 
and private character. I know I’m neither 
handsome nor saintly, but the information 
seemed uncalled for.”’ 

‘*What?” cried Jack. ‘‘ Are the blameless 
peasantry init? D’you think we shall have a 
chance to go at the blameless peasantry ? Man 
alive, what fun! Who says Tregurda’s a dull 
place?” 

Such was Jack’s simple and cheerful view of 
the tragic complication. 

Enter Harry Wilmington, exhaling portents 
from every pore. 

‘* Discussing the affair?” he said. ‘‘ Amost 
regrettable affair. Have you heard? They 
have been hooting Miss Paget in the street.” 

Jack jumped to his feet. 

‘*Cynthia?” he ejaculated, fingering his 
cuffs. ‘‘The brutes! Come along, you 
fellows. We'll teach them a lesson.” 

He was headed off in his blind rush to the 
door. 

‘‘Jack ! You can’t fight the whole village ! 

‘*You cold-blooded brutes! We must show 
our feelings somehow !” 

It was the necessity under which he laboured 
at all times. 

‘*But why Cynthia?” asked 
‘*What has she to do with it ? 
they single her out in particular ?” 

Wilmington hummed his embarrassment. 

‘*Well—h’m —-it seems that—— But here 
comes my wife.” 

Enter three agitated ladies. 

‘*What did I say?” exclaimed Cassandra 
Wilmington. ‘‘I always feared that some- 
thing of the sort would happen. Poor Mr. 
Forester! I hope he will have the decency to 
keep away from our house this evening. I have 
nothing but pity for him, but really it will be 
difficult to include him in our circle any 


9 
longer. 


” 


Otto Trist. 
Why should 


‘*Oh, Alice! how can you say so?” glowed 
Dora Murdoch. ‘‘So noble, so romantic ! 
Such a charming idyll! A gleam of sunshine 
in our dull prosaic lives !” 

‘* You dear, sentimental thing !"’ cooed Ethel 
Ralston. ‘It zs delightfully romantic. But 
don’t you think that Cynthia—we mustn’t be 
censorious—but Cynthia’s behaviour—um— 
well——” 

‘‘As for Cynthia, it’s disgraceful!” said 
Mrs. Wilmington vehemently. ‘‘I shall find it 
hard to be polite to her. I believe the girl’s 
head is turned.” The bachelors endured her 
accusing look. ‘* Poor Mr. Forester, who never 
by word or look——! That was the reason, 
I suppose. She is insatiable! And to go 
down into the village and seek—deliberately 
seek—a vulgar quarrel with that Blewett 
girl!” 

The men shifted uneasy feet. 

‘*Don’t believe it!” muttered Jack Gibbs 
under his breath. She heard him. 

‘*The shameful story is all over the town, 
Mr. Gibbs,” she said coldly. 
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Jack grew very red. 

‘** Spiteful gossip,” he mum*led. ‘‘ A shame 
to listen to it, and a shame to repeat it.” 

‘*Mr. Gibbs, you forget yourself!” 

‘‘It seems to be the fashion,” said Jack 
outright. No doubt he was unpardonably 
rude; but at least one of his hearers was ready 
to pardon him—nay, to entertain the kindliest 
feelings towards him for his _ blundering 
championship. 

‘Come, come,” murmured Harry Wilming- 
ton, paternally soothing them. ‘ Hark!” 
He raised his hand. ‘‘ Friends, is this a time 
for mutual dissension, when the enemy batters 
at our gates?” 

Translating the obscure and confused sounds 
they heard, they divined that a band of village 
youths, passing the outer door of the studios, 
were hammering on it, each in turn, and driving 
the blow home with an opprobrious word. 

‘* We live in stirring times,” said Brent, with 
a smile of ineffable delight. ‘‘ D’you think the 
studios will stand a siege?’ 

‘* Dreadful!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilmington, 
looking frightened. ‘*‘Theseabominable people! 
Harry, why did you ever bring me down among 
them ?” 

‘* By the way,” said Trist, ‘‘ my model hasn’t 
turned up this morning.” 

‘Nor mine,” said Harry Wilmington. 

‘*A strike?” said Brent. ‘‘ Amusing situa- 
tion, h’m?” Never had Maurice seen him so 
animated. 

‘*Amusing!” cried Mrs. Wilmington, be- 
tween scorn and terror. ‘‘I consider that we 
are in a most dangerous position. You don’t 
know these people. They are savages. | 
think the police—oh, you may laugh, but listen 
to that!” 

That was the thump of a stick on the outer 
door, and a shrill voice piercing the keyhole. 

“Yah! Artisses, is ut? Yah! Let wan 
av ’ee come outside, and I’ll make a woodcut 
on his face !” 

‘* There !’ 
‘* Threats !” 

‘*T think 
husband. ‘‘ Aunt Grace, my dear 
woman. I don’t think we need be alarmed.” 

** Woodcut, was good,” said Otto Trist im- 
partially. ‘* But an excited populace is an in- 
teresting study. It’s a kind of concrete 
generalisation of humanity—reminds you of 
one of those composite photographs, in which 
your individuality is merged into that of a 
number of other people. You get, literally, 
the average man-—a creature one talks a lot 
about, but never meets in the flesh. Nature 
doesn’t deal in averages, except in the mass 
It’s curious, when you come to think of it, that 
we are all of us more or less abnormal beings, 
a little above the average, or a little below it. 
But the man in the crowd—he isn’t pretty, but 
he’s absorbingly interesting. You'll notice that 
he loses what small logical faculty he originally 
possessed, and all his informing senses are 
blurred, like the outlines in the 


” 


cried Mrs. Wilmington. 


I recognise the voice,” said her 
a tipsy old 


vague and 
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photographs I was speaking of. But, on the 
other hand, the emotional part of him swells so 
enormously that he can’t contain it; he roars 
and thumps, and since he can’t see very clearly, 
he instinctively goes for the biggest and most 
conspicuous object within his scope—in this 
case ourselves collectively—without distinction 
of merit. Yes, most interesting!” Trist was 
aglow with scientific enthusiasm. ‘‘It isn’t 
often in these times that one gets such an 
opportunity of studying a popular outbreak at 
close quarters. Does anybody happen to have 
a copy of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’? I 
should like to read up 

‘*Mr. Trist!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilmington, 
irritated beyond endurance. ‘‘ How can you 
stand calmly talking such stuff at a time like 
this? Something must be done. I shall never 
forgive Mr. Forester for bringing us into this 
humiliating and dangerous situation. Will 
nobody do something—go out and talk to them 
quietly? I’m sure they would listen if they 
were soberly reasoned with, Oh!——” she 
started at the sound of renewed cries and 
thumpings without. ‘‘ The ruffianly savages! 
The police must be fetched—shad/ be fetched! 
They are quite capable of stoning us in the 
streets!” 

‘*My dear,” began her husband, ‘it’s an 
unpleasant business, I agree; but don’t you 
think you exaggerate , 

‘** You are all alike!” she cried, on the verge 
of tears. ‘Instead of facing the situation 
boldly, you shuffle and make light of it. What 
cowards men are!” 

She caught an ill-concealed smile on more 
than one face, and stamped her foot. <A scene 
was toward, which Maurice felt no desire to 
take part in. He had had enough, and slipped 
away. Whether the danger was real or 
imaginary, their attitudes lacked dignity. 

It was but a step to the beach ; and on the 
beach a group of men in noisy argument lapsed 
into sudden silence as he approached. Con- 
scious of many eyes upon him, and lacking 
the courage to face them, he was passing with 
averted face, when Sampy’s voice called him to 
a standstill. 

** Young chap, if you’ve nothing p’tickler to 
do, you might as well stop and chat for a bit 
with we.” 

Loud whispers arose. 

**Howld tongue! . . . What are ’ee doing ? 
We don’t wish no truck with none av’ 
em.” 

‘*Nor he edn’ one av’ em, I tell ’ee. He’s a 
deviation, that’s what he is, and a sensible 
young chap overplush. Come here, young 
chap, and jine the debate.” 

It seemed that Sampy’s word carried weight, 
for reluctant way was made for him, and he 
found himself by Sampy’s side, the embarrassed 
objective of some twenty angry, puzzled faces. 
A long silence followed, broken only by the 
sound of nervous expectoration. Sampy sat 
philosophically calm and disinterested on the 
edge of a boat, twiddling his thumbs and 
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chewing a straw, and paying no attention to 
sundry impatient frowns and nudges. 

At last an old man cleared his throat and 
spoke. 

‘* A tejous business this, sir, as I was saying 
before you jined us—a mortal tejous business. 
’Tis hard to come at the rights av ut. Us have 
been a-discussing av ut this half-hour, and 
don’t sim to get no nearer to the rights av ut. 
That’s what we want, sir ; we don’t wish to do 
no injustice, like, to nobody ; we only wish to 
get at the rights av this tejous business, or 
consarn, as you may say; which we don’t sim 
able to do. We've discussed and discussed, 
and we’m all av a mind about one thing, that 
‘tis a mortal tejous business ; but further than 
that we don’t sim able to get. What we wish, 
sir, is to get at the rights ‘ 

Here Sampy took the straw out of his mouth 
and pointed it at the speaker, who stopped 
instantly. 

‘* Young chap,” said Sampy gravely, ‘* | wish 
to call your ‘tention to the fack that this edn’ 
no squirrel in a cage; ‘tis only an honest man 
who've scat his brain abroad, trying to howld 
several notions to wance. And so fur as this 
here discussing do go, that he’s telling about, 
I'll tell "ee what ’tis ; ’tis twenty deffrant chaps 
saying twenty deffrant things twenty times 
over, and a bit louderaich time. That’s av ut! 
Well, ’tis good for the lungs. Now boys, go 
ahead, and discuss till the cows come home.” 

The straw was replaced in Sampy’s mouth. 

‘** What I say is this!” suddenly bellowed a 
red-haired man. ‘*‘ Don’t matter how this 
trouble come about, ’a wouldn’ ha’ come about 
at all if ’twadn’ for these artists. What I say 
is this—I put the fault on them straight. What 
I say is this—us didn’ ask ’em down here, us 
don’t want ’em down here, and the sooner they 
fit and clear out the better.” 

There was a general murmur of assent. 

‘* All but Mr. Forester, b’lieve,” said a doubt- 
ful voice. 

‘“’*Course, we edn’ saying a word again Mr. 
Forester,” said another. 

** Don’t know ’bout that,” saida third. ‘It 
seem to me Mr. Forester edn’ the man we took 
him for. Else, how come his name to be mixed 
up in all this?” 

‘*Tshutt!” The straw was snatched from 
Sampy’s mouth. ‘You d’ talk sick! If you 
don’t know Mr. Forester better’n that, Jacky, 
you don’t know enough to get under the lee av 
a bremble leaf when it come on to rain.” 

‘** That’s very well,” said Jacky. ‘‘ But I ask 
agin—how come his name to be mixed up in all 
this? Some say he’ve slighted Nell Blewett, 
and some say Nell have slighted he ; but don't 
matter how ’tis; I say—no smoke without fire. 
No smoke without fire: that’s what I say.” 

‘*How about muckheaps ?” queried Sampy. 
** Conseder a muckheap, Jacky, if you edn’ too 
proud. I’ve seen smoke coming out av a 
muckheap, but there wadn’t no fire—nothing 
but a lot av rotten scroff and rubbage that smelt 
wild enough to knock ’ee down. And so for 
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this here talk about Mr. Forester. Look now; 
if you want clear water, you must go to the 
head av the well to get en; no use muzzling 
round muckheaps after en. And when I say 
the head av the well, that’s a maxim, like, for 
the man who belong to condemn Mr. Forester 
if anybody do. And who’s that? Tom Blamey. 
And where’s Tom Blamey this minute ? Out to 
say, fishing with Mr. Forester, frall the world 
like two brothers. That'll tell ‘ee. There’s 
your clear water, Jacky. Take a drink av ut, 
and cool your uzzle.” 

‘* Better fit they stopped on shore,” said one 
of the older men. ‘‘I don’t like the looks av 
this weather at all.” 

‘*Nor I,” said another. ‘* Foxy weather, | 
seem. And so | towld ’em before they started. 
‘Foxy weather,’ said I. ‘Don’t ’ee go too fur 
from land,’ said I. ‘The further the better,’ 
says Tom, and laugh; and frall he laughed, 
the eyes av ’m were terr’ble wisht ; terr’ble 
wisht I assure ’ee his eyes were. And just as 
they went to push off, I heard en say to Mr. 
Forester, ‘In the same boat, eh, sir?’ And 
Mr. Forester he nodded his head, solemn—aw, 
terr’ble solemn.” 

**Ah!” quoth Sampy. 
Ah!” 

‘* Ess. What do ’ee make av that ?” 

‘* Mischief,” said the oracular Sampy. 
‘*More mischief than we think for. There's 
something behind all this, that we don’t know 
about. What was Tom doing round to the 
Blewetts’ last night?” 

‘*Mr. Forester sent en, so they say. But 
nothing came av ut. Nell, she wouldn’ see 
him; and when Sarann Blewett come down to 
*m, ’a called her a hard name and come away.” 

‘*A tejous business,” said the old man, who 
had been the first to speak. ‘* How’s going to 
get at the rights av um, I don’t see. I say agin, 
a tejous business.” 

The red-haired man returned to the charge. 

‘* And I say agin, the fault’s on these artists ; 
and ‘tis time for ’em to clear out and leave we 
in peace. And what I say is this—if they don’t, 
we'll make ’em.”’ 

‘* How?” : 

** Aw, we'll find a way! Tregurda edn’ no 
pleasant abiding-place for them that aren’t 
wanted there. We've stood their proud looks 
long enough, and we’re not to be scorned no 
longer. Tis bad enough to have them prowling 
about in their fine clothes with their noses in the 
air, sniffing and scrinking; but when they 
march into our houses and call our maids hard 
names to their faces, ’tis too much—a brave 
sight too much ; and I give ’em warning, we’re 
not going to stand it no longer. And so you 
may tell ‘em, young man.” ; 

They growled assent, with ominous looks for 
Maurice. At this moment a babble of voices 
drew their eyes up the beach to where a crowd of 
women was assembled, red-faced and vociferant. 

‘*Grr!” exclaimed Sampy. ‘‘ Look at ’em! 
There’s your muckheap, and a passel av owld 
hens sarching round ’en, and the wilder it smell 


‘* In the same boat ? 
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the better they’m enjoying av ut, with their 
combs as red as fire, cockling and scraping and 
kicking the dust in one another’s eyes. Grr! 
Put the fault where you’ve a mind to; I put en 
on the women.” 

The group of women was in violent commo- 
tion, their faces turned up the street. A shrill 
hooting arose, and fists were shaken. The 
red-haired man hurried off, followed by a 
majority of the others, and the chorus of vitu- 
peration was swelled and deepened. Between 
the swaying bodies of the crowd, Maurice had 
a glimpse of the party he had just left in the 
studios, marching in close order along the 
street, Harry Wilmington first, strutting fan- 
tastically defiant with swollen chest, behind him 
three pale and angry ladies, and Brent and 
Otto Trist bringing up the rear, with Jack Gibbs 
between them, strugyling spasmodically against 
their restraining arms. The crowd closed in 
behind them and followed, booing. 

The incident was not a pretty one, and 
Maurice felt that sympathy bestowed on either 
side would be wasted. Sampy was of the same 
opinion. 

‘*You’m right, Uncle Willy,” he said sadly. 
‘*’Tis a tejous business, sure ’nough. I never 
thought to see the likes av this in Tregurda. 
And what is ut I see? A passel av blind mor- 
tals running their heads agin one another ; ask 
‘em why, and they couldn’ tell ‘ee. Foolishness 
all round-—that’s what ’tis. And | hope nothing 
worse than foolishness don’t come av ut.” 

A gentle puff of wind blown caressing!) 
against Maurice’s cheek was hardly noticed by 
him until he marked the eyes of all about him 
going instinctively skywards and seawards. 

‘* Half a gale to blow the sun down,” said 
one man. 

‘* And a full gale to blow the moon down,” 
said another. ‘‘ Saturday’s moon, you'll mind ; 
and Saturday's moon come once in seven years too 
soon. A good job there’s no boats out.” 

‘* There’s one boat out,” said the first. 

‘* My life, that’s so!” said the second. ‘* But 
Tom’s no fool. He know the signs av a dirty 
night so well as anybody.” 

‘*Tom’s no fool when he’ve got his senses,” 
said Sampy. ‘‘ But I edn’ so sure about the 
locality av Tom’s senses this day. I’m going 
up to the point to look for that boat. And as 
for you, young chap, you take my advice ; go 
home-along and stay there for a bit, till Tre- 
gurda have settled down, like. Tregurda’s that 
mazed just now it don’t know friend from foe ; 
and I don’t wish ’ee to come to no harm, being 
a chap I took a fancy to from the first. And 
look,” he whispered. ‘If you cow/d manage 
to find fault with your denner, ‘twould vex that 
owld venom Sarann Blewett proper.” 


CHAPTER XVII. A HAPPY ENDING, 


i ie the heavens fall, social duties 
must be fulfilled. The colony was due at 
the Wilmingtons’ that night, and to the 
Wilmingtons’ the colony repaired, struggling 
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up through streets which had been abandoned 
by the townsfolk to a fierce combat of the 
winds. Slates were snatched from the roofs, 
and sent crashing on the stones before and 
behind one; at every corner an invisible as- 
sailant sprang out and sent one staggering 
back ; and beyond the doubtful shelter of the 
houses it was a long, breathless fight against 
a solid column of air—the main army of the 
winds pouring down to the sack of the village. 

The drawing-room presented an unwonted 
aspect when Maurice entered. With the 
exception of Forester all the colony was 
assembled, but not in the customary, well- 
composed groups beloved of Mrs. Wilmington’s 
artistic eye. Two clusters were islanded at 
two opposite ends of the room; one, consisting 
of three defiant bachelors, all told, was 
gathered closely, like a body-guard, about 
Cynthia; the other numbered three scornful! 
ladies, while a perturbed host hovered between, 
doing his anxious best to preserve a semblance 
of polite intercourse across the icy straits. 

Immediately on his entry, Maurice was 
desperately clutched at by Mrs. Wilmington, 
and forcibly held under a stream of voluble, 
inconsequential talk. Her motive was obvious, 
and he felt no compunction at breaking loose 
on the first opportunity and crossing the 
straits to join the party of his allegiance. A 
whispered —‘‘ Good man!’ from Jack rewarded 
him. 

In the atmosphere of constrained hostility 
the two groups talked loudly and feverishly of 
everything but that which occupied their minds. 
An heretical doubt of Cynthia’s wisdom, if not 
of her good taste, in coming insinuated itself 
into Maurice’s mind. But he could guess at 
the reasons of pride that forbade her to stay 
away; and since she was here, he could not 
but admire the dignity with which she bore 
herself. Making no attempt to ignore the 
situation, she refrained from the forced gaiety 
which the others seemed to think themselves 
called upon to exhibit ; she could talk quietly 
on occasion, and on occasion could even find 
smiles to reward the efforts of her little rebel 
court to amuse her. 

In half an hour the evening seemed long 
already, and Maurice was beginning to wonder 
when it would end, and—uncomfortable thought 

how it would end, when the door was un- 
ceremoniously thrown open, and Mr. Blewett 
rushed in, panting. 

‘* Ladies—gentlemen—” he gasped, waving 
his arms vaguely—‘‘ Mr. Forester and Tom— 
went fishing this morning—edn’ back yet!” 

In the instant commotion Maurice was able 
to do Cynthia a real service for once. A sharp 
—‘* Take care!” and a tight grip of his hand 
on her arm, and she steadied herself bravely ; 
a faint colour came to her cheeks, and a faint 
smile of gratitude to her lips. 

The two groups fused about Mr. Blewett, 
who was babbling incoherent eulogies of Tom 
and Forester, mingled with tearful appeals to 
Providence. No more was to be got out of 


un 


him, and suddenly with one accord they hurried 
to the door. Wraps were snatched up, but 
more than one emerged bareheaded into the 
tempestuous darkness. They hastened down 
the lane, with the roar and boom of the sea 
sounding terribly in their ears over the groans 
and squealings of the stricken trees and hedges ; 
they stumbled down the steep street, where 
open doors showed empty rooms within ; they 
arrived at the beach, and pressed through a 
dense crowd of men and women. The spray 
was like heavy rain in their faces; flocks cf 
white foam-feathers came flying over their 
heads; they could feel the ground trembling 
under their feet at every wave-shock on the 
beach. The uproar of wind and sea was 
deafening, stupefying. 

Maurice struggled through the crowd, and 
got as near to the water’s edge as it was safe 
to go. Seaward, out of impenetrable darkness, 
enormous shapes of waves appearing, swift 
and black, seemed to pause at the sight of the 
land, raised their crests with awful deliberation, 


hung, gathering force, and leapt to their 
destruction with a thunderous shout. And 


out of their ruin came its one visible effect—a 
delicate grey sheet of foam, smoothly unrolling 
itself on the sand, quickly at first, then slower 
and slower, till its scolloped edge crawled 
among the feet of the crowd. One shrank 
from it, as from a graceful serpent twining out 
of the jaws of death. 

A few lanterns spotted the darkness. How 
tiny the people looked !—a crowd of pigmies 
impotently gesticulating round the feet of 
giants in combat. Where were the others? 
Was that Mrs. Wilmington, that dishevelled 
woman in passionate colloquy with one of the 
fishermen ?—with the red-haired leader of the 
revolt, surely? The petty feud of the morning 
was forgotten as if it had never been. Harry 
Wilmington had three or four wild-gesturing 
men about him, himself gesturing as wildly 
as any. Jack Gibbs was running aimlessly 
about, accosting one after another with excited 
questions and appeals. The others Maurice 
had no sight of from where he stood. Where 
was Cynthia? He pushed through the crowd 
in search. Presently he saw her, bareheaded, 
with hair blown straight and lank over her 
eyes, leaning in a half-embrace over a woman 
who sat on a rock, sobbing and tossing herself 
to and fro. She spoke in the ear of the woman, 
who looked up and smiled tearfully in her face. 
It was Nelly. 

The group about Harry Wilmington swelled, 


made some sort of nucleus in the chaos. 
Maurice struggled towards it, and found 


himself listening, sick at heart, to a confused 
clamour of contradictory opinions and counsels. 
Some were for manning a boat and starting 
out to the rescue at all hazards. They were 
answered by a hopeless glance at the raging 
No boat could live in such a sea, said 


sea. 
one; as for Tom’s little skiff, it must have 
been swamped an hour ago. Another had 


been out in a smaller boat in worse weather, 
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and where was he now? Safe on beach, 
and sorry to be so, when two better men than 
he were in peril. The boat was safe enough 
out yonder, said a third; the danger was from 
the land. The end would be before their eyes, 
in the cove itself, which was ‘‘ boiling like a 
pot.” Maurice remembered afterwards how 
he had been faintly amused at the time by the 
absurd inadequacy of the phrase to describe 
that furious welter. 

The wind lulled a little, and the hubbub of 
voices died down, while all eyes strained sea- 
wards. In the lull was heard a continuous 
shrieking from some woman in the crowd. 

All at once an old man plumped down on 
his knees. 

‘*O Lord, give us light!” he cried. ‘‘ Send 
the sky do break abroad, O Lord! Let Thy 
light shine upon us that wait in darkness and 
the shadow of death !” 

Light fell on his upturned face. They looked 
skywards, and had a fleeting glimpse of the 
crescent moon, keen and white between two 
sharp-edged clouds. Then utter darkness again, 
save for a spot of light that danced away over 
the waves and vanished. The old man continued 
his fervent praying. 

A man came running down among them 
from above, shouting as he came : 

‘*They’m there! I saw them from the cliff! 
The light showed them! Praise the Lord, I 
saw them!” 

The old man was on his feet. 

‘°Tis put in our hands now!” he roared. 
** Ropes !” 

A dozen men scattered through the crowd. 
They returned running with life-belts and coils 
of rope. 

** Stiddy now, boys,” shouted the old man, 
**and heark to me.” 

He distributed orders. Men ran right and 
left, and clambered over the rocks at the two 
sides of the cove. A burly giant donned a 
cork-jacket, to whicha rope was hastily attached, 
and advanced into the surf, while four picked 
men took their places behind him, holding the 
rope. Maurice, pushed unceremoniously aside, 
found himself again near Cynthia and Nelly, 
who sat together, gripping hands and staring 
out into the gloom with set faces. The rest of 
the colony was gathered close at hand in a 
huddled group. 

So for two tense minutes they waited, silent 
before the thunder of the sea. And then— 
surely the western cliffs were shaping them- 
selves out of the darkness. The black mirk 
overhead stirred, dissolved, brightened ; a shout 
arose, and suddenly the flying moon was 
launched out into a broad, star-studded lake of 
clear sky, and rode there, dreadful in her calm 
loveliness. In a stroke the unfeatured night 
was transformed into a tempestuous beauty, 
tossing spangled robes of black and silver. On 


a seaward rock, sharp in outline against the . 


bright sea, Maurice saw a man standing with 
foot and shoulder advanced, motionless and 
vigilant over the water, a life-belt in one hand 


and a coil of rope in the other. He looked 
back, and the crowd, from a dim featureless 
mass, had become alive with white, eager 
human faces. And as he looked, a mighty 
shout went up, and a hundred arms were 
thrust forth, pointing seawards ; and there at the 
mouth of the cove, a black spot on the foam- 
streaked back of a great wave, was the boat 
with one—yes, two figures of men within it. 
The wave slipped from under, and the boat 
disappeared. The man on the rock shook out 
a bight from his coil of rope, wiped his eyes 
clear of spray, and stooped a little. The giant 
on the beach advanced knee-deep into the 
water, while the four behind him shifted to 
wider intervals along the line. Another shout, 
as the boat shot up into sight again, appreci- 
ably nearer. Now they could see the two 
labouring at the oars with short, quick 
strokes. 

‘*Now come the danger,” said Sampy’s 
voice at Maurice’s elbow. ‘‘May the Lord 
send them safe through the next minute! See 
that rock yonder? The tide strike agin it and 
spin round. I’ve seen boats upsot there av a 
fine day. Lord help them! Ah-h! She's 
gone!” 

The boat spun round, the little stick of a 
mizen-mast reeled through half a circle, and 
the next thing they saw was the boat drifting 
bottom up on to the rocks, while two black 
specks bobbed about in the trough of a wave. 
The giant shouted and plunged forward, disap- 
pearing bodily into a breaker, and at the same 
moment two life-belts whizzed out of the 
shadow of the cliffs on either side—and fell 
short. One of the black specks disappeared 
momentarily ; when it emerged again it was 
some way from its fellow. On the hither side 
of them a third speck came into view ; one of the 
four on the beach waded farther out ; the other 
three stood firmly braced. 

‘*Now!” bawled Sampy in Maurice’s ear. 
‘* Now or never !” 

The steadfast man on the rock shifted his 
feet, leaned forward, and hurled the life-belt. 
Another from the opposite side splashed into 
the water at the same moment. A wave rose 
between, and when, after a seeming eternity, it 
sank again, they saw that one belt had been 
successfully thrown, and one at least of the 
two swimmers was safe. Where was the 
other? A groan went up. The man on the 
rock was seen rapidly hauling his line in, till 
the belt was in his hands again, and he stood 
ready for another cast. A breathless moment, 
and the second speck reappeared, and instantly 
three belts flew and fell about it. One was 
clutched at and missed as the current bore it 
away. The swimmer was seen to turn about, 
and even as he did so, the second belt floated 
up tohim. He had it! The mightiest shout 
of all rose over the thunder of the breakers. 

Again a wave obscured their view. When 
they could see again, the three specks were 
close together. 

** Haul!” 


shouted Sampy, at the same 
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moment with fifty others. The men with the 
rope set their heels in the sand, and slowly 
stumbled backwards. All at once the rope 
slackened, as a wave bore three struggling 
figures in, and hurled them on the beach. The 
fight was over, and man had won. 

The next thing Maurice was aware of was 
that his hand had been grasped by the horny 
paw of a complete stranger, a black, bushy- 
bearded man, who was sobbing aloud and 
gabbling unintelligibly. At his elbow the sight 
of Sampy and Jack Gibbs solemnly pumping 
hands was a visible seal on the complete 
reconciliation of Tregurda’s warring sections. 
At the same moment he heard a shriek, and 
saw Nelly rush past. When the crowd about 
the rescued men parted for a moment, she was 
seen clinging tightly to Tom, laughing and 
crying on his shoulder. Then his attention was 
caught by Cynthia. She had risen to her feet, 
and stood immobile, with eyes that were fixed 
where all the other eyes were fixed, in a stare 
that betokened terror rather than any softer 
emotion. The crowd moved along the beach 
towards them ; it dissolved, and Cynthia and 
Forester stood face to face within a few yards 
of each other, with none between. Their eyes 
held converse in a steady, earnest gaze; she 
shivered like a bather before the plunge ; she 
made one tottering step, paused, and then—all 
the artificial part of her dropping away like a 
worthless discarded garment—she ran with a 
little cry into his arms, and was folded to his 
heart. 
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Nelly had shown her the way. 

And from first to last no word of love between 
them. 

Jack Gibbs groaned aloud. 

‘** She has a heart, then,” he said miserably 

Mrs. Wilmington rushed forward. 

‘*My dear Cynthia!” she exclaimed in 
horrified amazement. And then—‘‘ My dearest 
Cynthia!” in tones of enthusiastic congratula- 
tion. Next, over her shoulder to Maurice 
**Didn’t I Zed/ you so?” Again to Cynthia 
‘** But you are dripping wet, dear! You mustn't 
take cold and be ill, xow/ Come along home 
at once! Harry, blankets—brandy—run / 
Come along everybody—anybody who likes to 
come!” This to half Tregurda, assembled 
open-eyed about them. 

Something which Maurice had resolutely 
kept from himself had suddenly thrust itself 
upon him and gripped painfully at his heart. 
Walking with Otto Trist up the beach behind 
Mrs. Wilmington’s convoy, he said : 

‘*] think I shall go back to town to- 
morrow.” 

‘*What, old man?” cried Trist. 
too?” 

‘** I’m tired of the moon,” said Maurice, trying 
to laugh. ‘‘The arc-lamps are shining in 
Piccadilly Circus. I am going back to them. | 
wish I had never strayed from under them.” 

If Robert Maurice ever writes the story of 
his sojourn at Tregurda, the hero will be 
another than Forester, and the ending will not 
be a happy one. 


** You 


ORe Question. 


OU on the hills, I in the valley dwell. 
You seek the highest peaks ; from time to time 
Baffled, and wounded, to our quiet dell 
You come to gather strength anew to climb 
Past shimmering crevasse and icy fell. 
And I am happy, though myself I tell 
That saying Welcome 1 have said Farewell. 


You will not cease from climbing till you die. 
Valleys are kind and green, and full of peace, 
And here there are no echoes to bid cease 
Because they mock your laughter or your cry. 
And yet the valley friendships you put by 

For the white hills whose heads behold God nigh. 
The hills are cold: and hot of heart am I. 





But I am of the valleys, and I know 

That you are of the mountains. Though perchance 
You drink of shallow brooks where sunbeams dance, 
We cannot quench your drouth for yonder snow 
Whose avalanches drown my Yes with No, 

That, having held, will never let you go, 

Although you be above it or below. 


I am a gentian. But a little way 

Beyond the reach of timid hands I grow. 

Your hands might pluck me, dearest, but I blow 

And wither for myself day after day, 

And watch my fair blue petals growing grey. 

If I were edelweiss, love, would you stay 

To win and wear me, and then cast away? 
NORA HOPPER, 
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THE CLYDE FROM THE SAILORS’ HOME, GLASGOW, 


By ai is built on a coalfield, and the 
holders of the city stock have 
security for their money, as the corporation 
have only to sink a shaft on the historic Green 
to pay off their indebtedness and realise a hand- 
some surplus into the bargain. Let us hasten 
to say that we have heard no mention of its 
taking to municipal mining ; but it has done so 
much municipally, and done it so well, that it 
will not be the novelty of the enterprise that will 
deter it should utilitarianism have its way. 

In municipal work Glasgow is years ahead 
of any other city. Forty years ago it solved 
the water question by clearing itself from its 
companies and bringing its bountiful supply 
from Loch Katrine, thirty-four miles away, 
under such circumstances that its water rate is 
but sixpence in the pound on the domestic rental, 


good 


with no extras to pay and no probability of 


increase in time to come. ‘‘ This water,” to 
quote Mr. Nicol-—whose ‘‘ Vital, Social, and 
Economic Statistics” may be truthfully described 
as not the least of Glasgow’s excellent 
municipal works— ‘‘is the purest known to 
exist, for which we cannot be too thankful nor 
be too often reminded. It is suitable for every 
personal and domestic use. It possesses, be- 
sides, the qualities wanted by manufacturers, 
bleachers, dyers, etc., for their most delicate 
processes ; and for steam boilers, so numerous 
in the city, it is simply perfect. It is delivered 
at a pressure adaptable as a motor for minor 
power purposes, for the extinction of fire, and 
for cleaning and sweetening our courts and 
closes, and in the aspect of price it will probably 
remain long unapproachable. The citizens have 
. 


the happiness, moreover, of knowing that the 
fountain-head is inexhaustible, and that the 
deliverable resources, while controlled in a 
general way by Parliament, are really controlled 
only by the means of conveyance provided and 


which arein the hands of the citizens to 
regulate.” It is a great work, for which the 


city fathers cannot be sufficiently praised, though 
those only who have seen the flow into the 
tunnel at Loch Katrine can thoroughly appre- 
ciate Glasgow’s good fortune. 

Ten years after its waterworks were opened 
it bought up its gas companies, and began to 
make its own gas, which it has done ever since. 
Here, again, its work has been thorough. It not 
only lights its streets and closes, but the common 
stairs of its flats and tenements. This light- 
ing of the stairways up to the top floor, on 
the principle that a light is as good as a 
policeman, is going about as far as could be 
gone, but it considers that its guardians of the 
peace have the best of all auxiliaries in these 
stair lights, and that the ten thousand a year 
they cost is money well spent. Needless to 
say, it does its own electric lighting; and it 
works its own trams, which radiate to all its 
suburbs, and in halfpenny stages are now 
producing ten thousand pounds a week. 

Its street improvements have been many ; it 
has cleared a large area of slums; it runs 
municipal lodging-houses and a day nursery ; 
it owns the City Hall, and has bought St. 
Andrew’s Halls, where every description of 
meeting, public and private, can be accom- 
modated ; it has a beautiful botanic garden with 
large conservatories in the west and a people’s 
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concert-room or palace in the east, besides the 
usual string of parks, markets, and other 
inevitables ; and it has housed itself in one of 
the most commanding and convenient of muni- 
cipal buildings, which has quite altered the 
appearance of the centre of the city. 

Old Glasgow was built in village fashion with 
the houses up to the street and gardens in the 
rear, and as the people grew in numbers--and 
were added to in crowds by the Irish irruptions 

the gardens were built upon and the houses 
heightened so as to form the closes and vennels 
of which so many have been removed by the 
improvement scheme. The houses clustered 
around the cathedral and the Green ; the east- 
end became as most east-ends, while wealth 
moved away to the west; and what was once 
the fashionable quarter is now the centre of 
the city’s business, with the well-to-do still going 
west, as is clearly demonstrated on Sunday 
evenings along the Great Western Road by all 
the servant-maids going east and all their 
young men going west to meet them. 

Owing to the people living in tenements and 
the houses being of grey stone, a good show is 


to find a large assemblage of houses that look 
better built. 

In short, Glasgow is a good-looking place and 
worthy of its position. Ithas an average of but 
three hours of sunshine a day, and there is rather 
more smoke about than is desirable, but we 
suppose the smoke must be taken as a sign of 
its prosperity. Seen from the flagstaff in 
Queen’s Park, its prominent feature is its 
chimney stalks, 365 of which—as against 52 
church spires-—-we counted on a dull afternoon, 
with the two giants on the north towering over 
all, Tennant’s at St. Rollox, of 445 feet, and 
Townsend's at Port Dundas, of 489 feet, with a 
diameter of 50 feet at its base, which is claimed 
to be the tallest chimney in the world. 

The chief public buildings are easily picked 
out, prominent among them being the old 
cathedral to the right, the university to the left 
with its graceful spire that was perforated to 
lighten it when its weight was proving too 
much for the substructure, and, in the centre, 
the City Chambers, as the municipal buildings 
are called. It is a signifieant fact that four 
times during the century have the corporation 
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made to the street even in the districts where 
the poverty of the tenants is shown by the 
shabby windows and the ragged children in the 
doorway ; and elsewhere the same grey stone 
gives a solidity and respectability to the street 
architecture which the regular ground-plan 
makes more evident, so that it would be difficult 


had to move into larger offices. In 1810 they 
left the old Tolbooth for what is now the 
Justiciary Court on the Green; in 1842 they 
moved to what are now the Sheriff’s Courts in 
Wilson Street ; in 1875 they moved to Ingram 
Street ; and in 1890 they moved into the magni- 
ficent edifice which cost over half a million of 
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money and would take pages to describe 
properly. ‘* What a prodigal waste!” some 
will say.. Not atall. Owing to the growth of 
the city the new offices were required ; and for 
the same cause the rate is no higher than it was 
when levied over a smaller area. 
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House under one of their number elected as 
president, he being the Deacon-Convener, who 
has a seat in the Town Council so as to balance 
the influence of the Dean of Guild, and with him 
directly represent the city’s industries. 

Chosen from the other members of the council 
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And here, perhaps, with regard to this 
corporation, so quick to adopt new ideas, a few 
words may be said to remove an error that even 
some members of the London County Council 
appear to labour under. Glasgow is not 
governed by a pure democracy. On the con- 
trary, the municipality is of rather a different 
constitution to most, and has an interesting 
feature dating from an early state of things 
when it was composed exclusively of members 
from the Merchants’ and Trades’ Houses, 
There are at present twenty-five wards, each 
returning three elected representatives; and 
in addition to these are two members who 
sit by right and not by popular election. One 
of these is the Lord Dean of Guild, who is the 
head of the Merchants’ House and represents 
the mercantile community; the other is the 
Deacon-Convener, who represents the incorpo- 
rated trades. There are fourteen of these 
trades: bakers, maltmen, tailors, hammer- 
men, and so on—answering in some respects 
to our livery companies, and each of these is 
managed by a master-court, at the head of 
which is a Deacon. These meet in the Trades’ 


is the Lord Provost, who differs from our Lord 
Mayors in holding office for three years and 
receiving no remuneration for his services. The 
Lord Provost, by virtue of his position, is head of 
the bailies or magistrates, who are also chosen 
from the council, and he holds many other offices. 
Among others he is the Chairman of the Clyde 
Navigation Trust, the other twenty-four 
members including nine Town Councillors, 
two representatives of the Merchants’ House, 
and two more of the Trades’ House. Thus both 
in the Council and the Trust the ancient guilds 
are still in evidence. 


The Clyde Trust has been the most important 
thing in Glasgow since the care of the river was 
taken out of the corporation’s hands. ‘‘Glasgow 
made the Clyde, and the Clyde made Glasgow,” 
so runs the saying, in which there is much truth. 
Undoubtedly the interests of the two are 
inseparable. You cannot speak of one with 
out some mention of the other. 

The Clyde is with you long before you get to 
Glasgow, whether you approach it by steamer or 
go north to it by railway. Once over the summit 
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of the Caledonian at Beattock, the mountain 
stream by the side of the line, which you cross 
so often as the train travels along its valley, is 
the Clyde. In the not very far past these upper 
waters ran into the Tweed, and so flowed into the 
North Sea at Berwick instead of into the 
Atlantic, and they would require very little per- 
suasion to do so now. For miles the two rivers 
are close together and the burns that feed them 
almost intersect; nowhere is the watershed 
well defined, and at Biggar it is but a flat 
valley. Occasionally the waters must inter- 
mingle, for the salmon in the Upper Clyde can 
only come from the Tweed, being carried over 
from the Biggar Water in times of spate. For 
any salmon to make its way up the Lower 
Clyde alive is downright impossible. From the 
Green to Pointhouse and beyond the water is 
like oily ink and stinks like slime. 

As it passes through Glasgow it runs 
over the curved and fractured coal measures, 
and in its natural state was a stream with many 
shoals and patches of gravel, nowhere of any 
depth, and devious and changeable in its course 
as such rivers generally are. Attempts to make 
it more useful began over three hundred years 
ago when Glasgow, Renfrew, and Dumbarton 
combined to open up the sandbank at Dumbuck. 
Over fifty years after Glasgow in a despairing 
mood bought the thirteen acres of land almost 
at the mouth of the river, and thereon founded 
Port Glasgow and built the first graving dock in 
Scotland. But eventually a younger genera- 
tion arose convinced that the port should be at 
the town and not twenty miles away from it, 
and after years of perseverance the policy that 
the ships should somehow be got up to the 
Broomielaw was entered upon. 

Great have been the changes since 1752, when 
the Town Council opened the capital account 
of the Navigation with the 428 odd paid for the 
silver kettle with which they presented James 
Stirling ‘* for his service, pains, and trouble in 
surveying the river towards deepening it by 
locks.” Fortunately, the idea of using locks 
was abandoned, in spite of Smeaton’s improved 
project for which the first Clyde Act was obtained 
in 1759, and in 1768 John Golborne, of Chester, 
began the system of treatment which has made 
the river what it is. He it was who put the 
problem in a nutshell by remarking that ‘‘ the 
sides of the river were in most places softer than 
its bed,” and, to deal with this, began dredging 
and ploughing the gravel shoals, and building 
the rubble jetties to narrow the stream and 
increase the scour. 

His expectations were not excessive. Four 
feet was the depth he hoped to obtain; 
thirteen years afterwards he reported that the 
depth was not four feet but fourteen. Owing, 
however, to the ebb and flow of the tide against 
the ends and sides of the jetties, currents and 
were caused which made the river- 
bedirregular. Hence Rennie shortened some of 
the jetties, lengthened others, and constructed 
a large number of new ones between the bridge 
and Bowling. Later on, by Telford's advice, 


eddies 


the outer ends of these jetties or groynes were 
brought into uniform line and the ends connected 
by longitudinal stykes, and the Trust, with more 
hope at every foot gained, worked away steadily, 
increasing the depth and taking powers to go 
deeper with every Act of Parliament they applied 
for. Every means of scraping down the river- 
bed was resorted to. In the early days, when 
the sandbanks were bare, ploughs drawn by 
horses were used to break them up, so that 
ploughing the sands has not always been a 
waste of time. In some places *‘* porcupine 
ploughs” were introduced, worked by hand 
capstans ; later on the ploughs were replaced by 
harrows, which were dragged along over the 
river bed tugged by a steamer. In 1824 came 
the first of the dredgers, which have been used 
to such effect that, helped by judicious 
embankment, the river at Glasgow is now as 
deep as it is at Port Glasgow. 

It is almost incredible that a stream that 
could be walked across should by years of 
perseverance be made into this deep water- 
way. In 1812 passengers by the Come? had 
occasionally to land at Bowling and walk to town 
owing to there not being water enough to float 
the little boat which was the pioneer of Clyde 
steamships ; and now the great vessels of the 
Allan line, the Anchor line, the City line, the 
Donaldson line and others come right up to the 
docks and quays. Truly the Clyde has grown 
and the ships it carries. What a stride it is from 
the big Bavarian to the pigmy Come?/, whose 
passengers had often to turn the flywheel 
to help her along when she was getting 
exhausted ! 

Bowling, by the 
epitome of locomotion. 
together and parallel with each other, run the 
road, the river, the canal, and the railway. 
Here are the docks of the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, which with the Monkland Canal has a 
harbour at Port Dundas at the top of Buchanan 
Street on the hill in the north of Glasgow, where 
the ships are as much up to the windows as on 
the Shannon shore; and so much out of place 
they look that one is glad to get away downhill 
from this high-level arrangement to the natural, 
thoughin many respects just as artificial, harbour 
which begins at Glasgow Bridge. 

All the bridges in the city, both over the Clyde 
and the Kelvin, have been built or rebuilt 
during the last fifty years, and Glasgow Bridge, 
the chief of them, has just been doubled in width 
so as to join two full-sized roads with a row of 
arc lights between them. The view from it is as 
characteristic as of old. The Broomielaw, with 
its handsome river steamers, and the quays 
with the blacker coasting boats farther down, 
appear busier than they did twelve years ago ; 
and there are more craft in the river than then, 
and more masts and funnels peeping over the 
sheds in the distance. The state of the water 
we need but mention—its offensive features 
are not likely to last for ever, we may trust 
the authorities for that—and matters are prob- 
ably at their worst on this occasion owing to a 


way, presents a sort of 


Here side by side, close 
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dredger giving us the full benefit of the mud as 
it g athers and slops it well in its hoppers so 
as “to return much of it in suspension in an 


almost continuous waterfall. There seem 
to be as many passengers for the Western 
Highlands as there used to be by that 


route which David Hutcheson opened up with 
his beautiful Zona, which has been so largely 
developed by his successor. For the other 
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steamers for ‘‘ the coast,” as it is called, there 
seem to be almost as many ; which is rather 
surprising, considering the crowds that go by 
railway to catch the steamers at the different 
piers down the estuary. What the crowd on 
the quay will be like when, again to quote Mr. 
Nicol, *‘ the working man and his family may 
enter on their trip to the coast at the Broomielaw 
without hesitation, with an enjoyable feeling, 
and save their sewage rate to boot,” we cannot 
imagine. Nowhere is the pleasure traffic so 
well done as on the Clyde; no praise is too 





CITY CHAMBERS, 
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high for the steamers and the way in which 
they are handled. There are old boats, of 
course, and some boats worse than others 
but on the whole the Clyde fleet is excelled 
none in outfit, management, or speed. 

Along the south quays the steamers are 
almost as many, being mostly cargo boats. As 
we pass them we catch sight of the one con- 
spicuous building on the south side hereabouts, 
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that which serves as the headquarters of the 
Wholesale Co-operative Society and is said to 
have been built from one of the unsuccessful 
designs for the City Chambers. The shippin; 
is now becoming more in evidence to the right 
and left, and on the right we see the huge crane 
that will lift a package of radius 
.of 65 feet and place it in a ship’s hold as gently 
as if it were butter. Close to it, just ending 
its journey across the stream, is the cumbrous 
Finnieston ferry-boat with its movable deck, 
that can land the carts and waggons at th« 


130 tons ata 
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quay level at any state of the tide. Below in 
these parts is a tunnel which affords another 
way of crossing the river ; about a mile farther 
down is another tunnel, that of the Subway, the 
underground rope railway that encircles much 
of the western and southern parts of the city. 
Once past the ferry, the newer docks are on each 
side of us, for we passed the oldest nearly opposite 
the Broomielaw ; Queen's to the right, with the 
Anchor line and others; Prince’s to the left, 
with the Allan and State lines and others, 
Prince’s the larger—it was only opened a year 
or so ago, and is about half as large as Tilbury 
and has three-fourths of the quayage-—with a 
graving dock a sixth of a mile long just at its 
entrance. Altogether the docks have a water 
area of nearly seventy acres, and the harbour, 


Kelvin on the right, which is a very different 
looking stream to what it is as it runs through 
the Botanic Gardens, is Meadowside, where 
Hendersons’ have built many an Anchor liner and 
many a famous yacht, including Britannia and 
the three Valkyries. Farther down on the othe: 
side are Napier’s and others, and then Fairfield ; 
at Linthouse, still farther down, is Stephen's, 
with Barclay Curle’s opposite at Whiteinch ; 
then come the Renfrew yards, and, on the other 
side, Clydebank, and, farther down, Dumbarton, 
where the Leven joins the Clyde and the estuary 
begins. 

At Dumbarton is Denny’s yard with Mc Millan’s 
opposite, both of them launching on the Leven. 
To all who are interested in shipbuilding the 
name of Denny is known. In no yard has naval 
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which extends to about ten miles from Glasgow 
Bridge, has a quayage of nine miles. On these 
quays the goods handled in a year, which include 
something of everything, are worth over seven 
millions, and the tonnage of the vessels that come 
alongside them exceeds 4,300,000 ; somewhat 
strangely, if we divide this amount by ten we 
get 430,000, which was the revenue in pounds 
sterling of the Clyde Trust for last year. 


Where the harbour ends the shipyards begin, 
and at present there is not a yard on the Clyde 
in which there is a vacancy among the stocks. 
Right away down every staging seems to be 
full, with the hulls in all degrees of completion, 


most of them well up and almest ready for 
launching. Such a sight has not been seen on 
the river for years. At the entrance of the 


architecture been more systematically studied 
and experimented on; in none is there a bette: 
collection of the most recent machinery ; nonc 
is less dependent on outside contractors. or 
instance, in One corner you are introduced to a 
studio where the panels for the saloons are being 
painted on glass, and you learn that there is a 
kiln in the yard in which these are burnt in and 
other You would hardly 
expect a shipyard to make its own stained glass 


similar work done. 


And there are many other odds and ends of this 
character. All the electric work for th 
is made on the premises, and in the clectric 


shins 


shops you not only meet with many ingenuitis 
of beautiful workmanship, but, by seeing t! 
apparatus all round before it is fitted in 

its system anc 


vessel, vain a clearer idea of 


working, just as a vessel's main engines er 
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more intelligible before they are fitted in the 
vessel’s engine-room. 

With the ordinary round of shipbuilding we 
have already dealt, and there is no room now 
for dwelling on the special features of particular 
machines. As in all the other yards, work is 
in full swing, the stages being occupied with 
British India boats—six in an order—two North- 
Western boats for Holyhead—sisters of the 
Galtee More ; a New Zealand liner; a million- 
aire’s yacht, andsoon. In the new dock, which 
was made by the firm at great expense, the last 
new Allan liner, the Bavarian, of 10,200 tons, is 
being fitted out, and the quay is crowded with 
the machinery going into her, including what 
look like hundreds of miles of tubes for her 
refrigerators. 

From the other side of the dock the vessel— 


GLASGOW. 


which looks unusually strong from her plates 
being flanged and overlapping—makes a fine 
picture with the groups of men busy on the 
quay and on board and around her, and behind 
her the grand old rock towering high with what 
is left of the castle clinging to its sides and top. 
Up that rock to capture the castle from Mary's 
men on a certain first of April—appropriate date 
—went Thomas Crawford of Jordanhill with 
his ladder, on which was the man in a fit. 
Everyone knows the story who has read 
Sir Walter’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather,” or the 
guide book, though we are not always told, as 
we should be, that the same Crawford became 
Lord Provost of Glasgow and, as such, was 
the very man who withstood the fanatical mob 
and saved the fine old cathedral from destruc- 
tion. 





W. J. GORDON. 
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AN ANCIENT SAXON EPIC. 
No sooner were the Frankish arms with 


"THERE existed during the seventh century a 
close connection between England and 
North-western Germany. The monasteries 

of North Britain sent forth numbers of men, 
who were keen travellers and ardent apostles, 
and who found amongst their heathen kinsfolk 
on the continent a field for their labours. On 
the grey sands of the Frisian coast, amidst the 
gloomy forests of Hesse, the new religion 
was proclaimed; converts were baptized by 
hundreds. The woods were cleared; in the 
glades arose chapels and churches ; around 
these clustered the huts of and the 
primitive settlements grew into convents and 
abbeys. 

The preaching of the missionaries was sup- 
ported by the sword of the Frankish emperor. 
Charlemagne continued towards the Saxons 
the policy which his father Pepin and his grand- 
father Charles Martel had pursued against the 
Frisians. He believed it his mission to 
tablish a Christian empire, and to unite all 
the Teutonic tribes on the continent; and 
he wished to bring the light of true religion 
to the benighted people in the valley of the 
Weser and the Elbe, as well as to strengthen 
his eastern frontiers. The blending of the 
religious and the political showed itself in the 
aspect of the Frankish armies; priests and 
monks followed the train of soldiers ; and ‘‘ the 
striking arguments of battle,” it was thought, 
could best convince a beaten nation of the 
vanity of its gods. A castle might be the seat 
of a bishop, and a convent the place whence the 
conquered enemy could be watched. The abbot 
Alkuin remonstrated with his imperial master 
in letters which do honour alike to his piety 
and understanding on all attempts at conversion 
by force and violence. His counsels, at first dis- 
regarded, were justified by subsequent events. 


clerics, 


es- 


drawn than the Saxons rose to regain their free- 
dom. Their resentment was turned against the 
churches, the monuments of foreign domina- 
tion, and against the clerics to whom they had 
to pay tithes. Their march was _ blazoned 
abroad by the glow of fires on the nightly sky, 
and marked by the track of charred ruins and 
bleached bones. The war was carried on with 
various results. But Charlemagne exacted a 
terrible retribution for the lives of his soldiers 
and priests. The day at Verden, when four 
thousand five hundred Saxons laid their heads 
on the block, and the diet of Paderborn which 
punished with death not merely the mortal sin 
of burning a church, or offering up human sac- 
rifice, but even the venial offence of neglecting 
the time of fasts and of eating meat, broke the 
spirit of resistance. The principal leaders, 
Widukind and Albion, submitted to baptism, 
785; and with a faith characteristic of the Ger- 
mans of those times, they remained true to their 
new king. The struggle continued for many 
years with the tribes to the east ; the Frankish 
arms were carried from the Weser to the Elbe ; 
and thus was accomplished the first march in 
that progress of Teutonic civilisation from West 
to East which continued through the: Middle 
Ages and which is in progress in our time. A 
treaty in 804 at last ended the war, which had 
continued, with short intermissions, for over 
thirty years. The Saxon tribes recognised the 
power of the Christian Church and the Frankish 
State; they received a remission of all taxes, 
but they paid tithes. 

Louis, whom the Germans call the Pious, and 
the French le Débonnaire, during his reign, 
814-840, encouraged the German language an:| 
letters only for the purpose of religious teaching. 
The book of ancient lays, which his father had 
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collected, was forgotten ; volumes of Christian 
epics took their place. Such were the historical 
surroundings amidst which the First Great 
Saxon Poem, describing the life of Christ, was 
composed. 


This epic shows in a poetic mirror the advent 
of Christianity in heathen Saxony. It was 
composed within one or two decades of the 
diet of Paderborn, 815. The author had been 
most probably educated at the school of 
Fulda; he was perhaps a friar or a priest in 
connection with the abbey ; he was acquainted 
with the theological -writings of his time. 
He used as the groundwork of his poem 
the Gospel-harmony, which has been known 
under the name of Tatian. But the comments 
of Hrabanus Maurus, who was perhaps his 
teacher on St. Matthew, of Bede on St. Luke 
and St. Mark, of Alkuin on St. John, have fre- 
quently coloured his imaginations. But above 
all he knew the heart of his kinsfolk ; he was a 
Saxon of the Saxons; his ear was tuned to 
the rhythm of bis native ballads; his mind was 
steeped in the ideas of ancient poetry, even of 
mythology ; and these various elements reveal 
themselves in his great work. 

After being buried in the dust of libraries for 
a thousand years, this volume was brought to 
light again, and it is known under the title 
‘*Der Heliand,” the Saviour, given by its first 
editor, Prof. J. A. Schmeller in 1830. It con- 
tains—a small fragment is missing—six thou- 
sand alliterating verses, and describes the life 
of our Lord from His birth to His ascension. 
Of the author of this epic as little is known as 
of Homer ; and a Latin preface, which has been 
handed down to us from the time of the Re- 
formation, merely states in its first part that 
Louis enjoined a poet of repute to narrate the 
history of the Bible in a manner which the 
people could best understand. The latter ac- 
cordingly cast into the words and the rhythm 
of the ancient heroic ballads the narratives of the 
Old and the New Testament. The only part 
preserved is that which the singer and his 
hearers considered the most important—the 
Gospels. 

The main object is to bring the history of the 
life of Christ before the eyes of the people. To 
accomplish thisend the writer has transferred the 
narrative from the land of Judza to the land of 
Germany. The River Jordan 1n his imagination 
appears like the Weser ; the storm-swept Lake 
of Galilee like the German Ocean; the wilder- 
ness is turned into a dark forest; towns and 


villages, Capernaum and Nazareth, into 
beroughs and castles; and the Lord, the 
rightful King, attended by twelve noble 


Warriors, receives the homage due to him from 
his people. Not merely has the scene been 
shifted, not mérely are the figures of the 
Gospel narrative painted on the background 
of a northern landscape; the characters them- 
selves are transformed. The twelve faithful 
retainers that surround the person of their 
Lord, and one of whom, Peter, draws sword in 


his defence ; the mighty multitude that comes 
from burgh and borough to hear him and do 
homage ; the soldiers of Pilate and the servants 
of Herod; the crowd of Jews, as cruel and 
stubborn as ever Saxons had been towards 
Frankish missionaries—all appear as true 
Northmen. Their ideas of truth and faith, of 
king and kinship, of house and home, are those of 
Teutons born and bred. Jesus and His disciples 
appear in the ‘‘ Heliand” not as Jews but as 
Germans according to the flesh. The poem is 
an unconscious and involuntary travesty. 

In his account of the Nativity, the poet has 
put aside all traces of humility and poverty ; 
and reading, or rather hearing, his stately and 
sonorous verses, the Saxons could realise the 
presentation of their new King, born in the hall 
of his fathers. The shepherds that watched 
their flocks by night are changed into watch- 
men that tended the horses in the fields. 
Ceremonies or rites which would have been 
unintelligible to Germans, are passed over ; the 
circumcision is not mentioned, merely the pre- 
sentation in ‘* the House of God.” 

Altogether the setting and colouring is that 
of the surroundings in which the career of a 


Saxon chieftain might take its beginning. The 
incidents of Jesus’ childhood are skilfully 


interwoven in the same texture. The Magicians 
are warlike Thanes from the East, that 
have followed the bright beacon in the sky ; 
their meeting with Herod, the cunning and 
wild, cruel-minded, who gives audience in his 
hall, standing in gloomy splendour amidst his 
armed men; their adoration, their gifts, the 
slaughter of the children in Bethlehem, the 
flight to Egypt, are subjects in which the 
imagination of the German epic displays itself ; 
they all, even the flight, which seems a stately 
progress to the land of the river Nile, serve to 
bring out the royal character of the Lord. 
The wilderness to the east of the Dead Sea the 
poet pictures a dark and dense forest, similar 
to that which figures in the poem of Beowulf ; 
in its impenetrable depths the evil spirits have 
their abode just as in the Anglo-Saxon lay the 
demon monsters haunt the deep sea. 

From this solitude the child of God, the 
King of men, stepped forth. It became known 
to the people in all the farmsteads, boroughs, 
and castles, how he chose his followers, and 
spoke wise words. The relationship of the 
disciples to him is that of retainers, who obtain 
from him food, and raiment, and alms ; who, 
on their part, are bound to be faithful to him 
unto death. There is no trace of humility; 
Matthew is a servant of the Roman Emperor, 
holding evidently the position of a Frankish 
official, of *‘ high heart and brave bearing, who 
gave up his nobly appointed mansion, his gold 
and silver, to become Christ's retainer. ’ 

In the description of the Sermon on the 
Mount, we feel ourselves transferred to a 
nation accustomed to the assemblies of free 
men, which are both courts of law and parlia- 
ments. The Lord convenes such an assembly; 
he sits highest ; ‘‘ around him stand the twelve 
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heroes, the warriors with a good will, desirous 
to hear his words.” Beneath him is the multi- 
tude, consisting of the poor ‘‘ who wanted 
alms, and food, and drink”; and of false fol- 


lowers who merely came to watch him, and of 
» ’ 


ae 


wise men and worthy who listened and 
learned and became his servants.” The tone 
of the commands given in the Sermon is that 
of the edicts of an imperial diet which become 
laws of the realm; these laws are built on the 
injunctions of thé prophets, ‘‘ the wise men of 
old.” The poem transcribes faithfully the 
Sermon as related in St. Matthew; but every 
now and then an expression creeps in tho- 
roughly racy of the soil. ‘‘ The city set upon a 
hill” appears as a castle ona stone cliff. ‘* En- 
tering the kingdom of God” is described as 
‘‘going to the evergreen fields and meadows 
of heaven,” in a manner familiar to German 
mythology. 

It is in the description of banquets and 
festivities, such as the marriage at Cana, that 
reins to his 


the poet gives the imagina- 
tion. A manor-hall he seems to see _ before 


him, with long tables, where ‘‘ the warriors 
sat on benches together in a merry mood and 
mirth, cup-bearers went to and fro bearing 
pure wine cans, and the hall resounded with 
rejoicing, until the vessels were empty, and the 
marshals had nought to put before the men ; 
then went the fairest of women, the mother of 
Christ, to her child and spoke.” The same 
scene returns, only with greater splendour, in 
the palace of Herod; but here the King is 
seated at the head of the board, as Charle- 
magne had been over his ‘dukes, captains, 
and mighty men.” The mirth and merriment 
change into drunken revelry, which is quite 
Teutonic. But the dancing of a girl, of Hero- 
dias’s daughter, before men, which is quite un- 
German, is explained as a ‘‘ custom of the Jews.” 

With equal zest, and with a power of descrip- 
tion that reminds us of the Odyssey, the 
‘*Heliand” reproduces the scenes that are 
enacted on the waters of the lake of Gennesaret. 
With epic breadth it unfolds the incidents in all 
their details, the sons of Zebedee casting their 
nets, or the ‘‘ good fisher, Peter,” throwing a 
**hook into the waves,” drawing a ‘ fish from 
the flood, clearing with strong hands its gill, 
and taking from its mouth the gold coin,” or 
the boat of the disciples tossed by the tempest. 
The light of the day had died, the sun sunk 
to its rest, when they wanted to pass the 
stream of waves; the warriors, who knew 
the changes of weather, steered with strong 
hands their vessel through the flood. Suddenly 
the wild wind blew, the storm broke; beneath 
the black clouds rolled the billows, the sea was 
in uproar, the winds and waves fought against 
each other. Most graphic is the account of 
the sea becoming firm as the smooth floor 
at the presence of the Lord. Such tempests 


the poet may have witnessed on the German 
theme of 
The 
described 


travels had been the 
amongst the 
Galilean 


Ocean; such 
many a song 


boat of the 


Vikings. 
fishermen is 
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as of ‘‘high bord and bow,” like the Pirate 
vessels which at his time traversed the northery 
seas. 

It is, further, in the scenes of supernatural 
light that the poet's imagination finds full play. 
Such is the transfiguration: ‘A high ranve 
of mountains, stone cliffs in the neighbourhood 
of the clouds, when the face of the Son of 
God shone bright as the light of the blinding 
sun, and his vestments became white as the 
snow.” The richness of diction, set forth 
in vigorous alliteration, sets before us a 
northern mountain landscape in mid-winter, 
and the blinding glare of the sunlight on the 
snow. Of equal power is the paraphrase of the 
prophecies uttered by our Lord on the Mount 
of Olives: ‘‘ As the sun sank to its seat of rest, 
and the swordsmen returned to their halls, the 
King went forth to a mount that lay before the 
gates of the castle; it was broad and high, 
green and fair, and overlooked the high houses 
of Jerusalem.” In the description of the coming 
destruction of the city and the world he is 
carried away by the fire of his imagination ; he 
is too much of a Teuton not to revel in visions of 
grandeur, of the roaring sea, ‘‘ of tribe lifting up 
sword and spear against tribe,” of stars falling 
like the leaves of a tree. The lurid light shed 
over all these scenes by the fire which in the 
end consumes the world, although warranted 
by the teaching of the Scripture, is really a 
reflection of the grand conflagration which, 
according to ancient German mythology, was 
to destroy gods and men, and bring with it the 
crack of doom. 

The events connected with the trial and the 
passion of Jesus, the bands of Herodians 


and Roman soldiers, the courts of the King 
and of the Roman governor, live in vivid 


colours. It is instructive to note the manner 
in which the incidents of the death of Christ are 
handled for a warlike people, which prized faith 
and courage as principal virtues. The fierce 
Jews could not at first seize him; for during 
the day the King was in the holy place—the 
temple—surrounded by his warriors. Therefore 
by secret council they climbed at night the 
rock cliff of the Mount of Olives ; on came the 
roaring crowd of armed men, led by the grim- 
hearted Judas. They carried lights and fire and 
flaming torches, surrounding the Saviour with 
swords and arms. In full detail it is narrated 
how Simon Peter ‘in fierce anger stood close 
before his Lord; how the bold Thane, swift as 
light, drew his sword from his side and struck 
the foremost of the foes” ; how the rest, fearing 
‘*the bite of the sword,” fell back; how his 
Master told him to sheath his weapon. The 
flight of the disciples is carefully explained. 
It was not from timid fear that they fled, but 
because it had so been prophesied. They fulfilled 
the words of the wise men of old. Vigorous is 
the picture of the court where were assembled thx 
grim-minded Jews, the warriors in groups roun 
the red flaming fires. St. Peter’s denial is as 
little slurred over as the previous desertion ; ye 
both these acts were, according to the German 
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code of honour, the most contemptible offences, 
punishable with death. But, on the other hand, 
his repentance is set forth in the strongest 
terms; *“‘hot tears of blood rolled over his 
breast, no hero of old rued more bitterly a deed 
than did this noble follower. But how could 
he fall so low ? God wanted to show him how 
frail the strength of man without his help ; vain 
is the vaunting of the hero ; let never a warrior 
magnify his wishes ’—this is the moral. The 
trial scenes are all in the form of a court- 
martial. Pilate presides as the messenger of 
the Emperor of Romeburgh, to consider the 
charges brought by the warriors assembled 
before his hall, against their King. The dream 
of Pilate’s wife shows curiously enough the 
influence of ancient mythology. From the 
soul of Judas descending to the abyss that 
burns with fire, the poet informs us, the arch 
enemy learned that the Son of God was about 
to suffer death for the redemption of man. 
To prevent this consummation he ascended, 
covered with the invisible helmet—‘* Hehlhelm ” 
—and, approaching the bedside of Portia, he 
whispered into her ears what she was to tell 
her lord, and thus prevent him from passing 
sentence on Christ. The cap which renders 
its wearer invisible plays its part in the early 
German lays; thus wrapped up did Sigfried 
ou two momentous occasions conquer Brunhild, 
the beauteous and warlike queen of Iceland. 

rhe description of the last scenes of the 
Passion, the crucifixion, the darkening of the 
sun and the rending of the rocks—all are given 
with the rugged vigour of the last judgment. 
The resurrection, completed by the ascension, is 
linked with artistic fitness to the transfiguration. 
The gleam of supernatural light shed over all 
forms the grand close of the poem. It is 
worthy of note that in the scene forming the 
height of Christian history there appear figures 
that suggest heathen mythology. The angel 
descending to roll the stone from the grave 
came ‘arrayed in feather garments” that 
swept the air with the sound of eagles’ pinions ; 
the whole likeness is that of a *‘ walkyrie’ 
flying on the wing's of the clouds. 

Not only has the poet added touches, coloured 
by the religious conceptions of his forefathers, 
to the Jewish history, but all the figures on 
his canvas are projected against a_ back- 
ground, in which the light of the new, and the 
gloom of the former, religion are strangely 
blended. The green fields and meadows of 
heaven, as well as the burning abyss of hell; 
the evil and loathsome spirits that dwell there ; 


death, which appears as a passage with the pale 
goddess to the realm of spirits--all partake of 
the character of ancient mythology. There 
appears to be an idea of Fate, perhaps only half 
understood by the author himself, underlying 
some great moments of the history— for instance, 
at the birth of Christ, the return from Egypt, 
and in Gethsemane. The angels that convey 
this decision of Fate possess some of the attri- 
butes of the ancient gods. Very justly have these 
tremendous moments, when destiny makes its 
supreme power felt, been compared to the 
hours in which, according to Greek notions, the 
Fates overruled the gods and the will of great 
Jove. The ‘ Heliand” does not indeed imply 
that there exists behind the will of God another 
and higher power; but the words he employs 
sound like a far-off echo of such a conception. 


We have thus seen how the Saxon bard of the 
ninth century has transplanted the New Testa 
ment history from Palestine to his own country. 
He has placed the history in a framework of 
institutions that obtained in Saxony under 
Frankish rule. It is the breath of Northern air 
that pervades his work ; a Northern landscape, 
with forest-clad hills and castles, with towers 
and battlements, forms the background; the 
array of German warriors gathering round 
their Thanes, and they round their noble King, 
fill the front of the picture; mythology it- 
self, so to speak, gives the colouring to the 
sky. The author is a real epic and didactic 
poet ; he has adapted the gospel to the time of 
his own folk; but whatever his art imay be, it 
was impossible for him to bridge over the gulf 
that exists between original Christian and 
original Teutonic ideas. He might explain 
the flight of the disciples and St. Peter’s denial 
of his King ; he might modify the command to 
turn one’s cheek to the smiter; but he could 
never put before his hearers the picture of 
the historical Jesus, the friend of sinners, 
the despised of men, who came to the ** high 
halls of Jerusalem,” not with ‘‘a multitude of 
warriors,” but meek and riding on a colt the 
foal of an ass. It isthe ‘‘heaven-born King” 
he depicts, not ‘‘the form of a servant.” The 
travesty, brightened and sweetened by every 
charm that a naive imagination can lend it, 
presents only one side. With its greatness 
and its imperfections, it remains-—infinitely 
interesting and suggestive, the firstborn child 
of the union, the wedding and welding of two 
elements, the Teutonic and the Christian. 

CHARLES MERK 
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FAIN TO MAKE HOSTELRIES OF THE HEDGES, 


CHAPTER XIV.—A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


\ ] HEN John had asked of Penelope to make 
his peace with Parson that the hobby had 
not been ridden by him to London, he 
had supplied the cause for an interview which 
was to have far-reaching consequences. 
Penelope, rightly believing that Parson 
would be greatly distressed to hear of his 
brother’s making the journey to London on 
foot, good-naturedly determined to communi- 
cate with him in person before the hobby, for 
the time being stabled at York, should be sent 
back to Bucklands. With this object in view 
she rode to Bucklands, timing herself so as to 
arrive at that hospitable mansion at the dinner-, 
hour. 
It was at this time, and after, the policy of 
Penelope to ignore the fact that she was 





indirectly to blame for the expulsion of John 
from his home, for had she not been deficient 
in a certain quality, lacking which not all her 
possessions in gold commended her to John as 
an helpmeet for him, her penniless cousin Alce 
would not have been preferred to her, and 
Bucklands would not at this time have been a 
house divided against itself. 

The dinner was a _ woful ceremony, 
Penelope, who had been curious rather: than 
bodeful concerning what had come to be the 
state of affairs at Bucklands, midway in the 
meal wished herself otherwhere with an inten- 
sity that rarely marked her desires. 

At the table head sat as usual Jasper England, 
and to Penelope was assigned the place on his 
right hand. In the absence of company to 
meals this seat had always been occupied by 
John, and, Parson having shown no inclinatio: 


and 
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to act on a grim speech made by his father to 
the effect that he might now consider it his 
piace, it had remained unoccupied since John’s 
leaving home, and Penelope, as the first person 
to take it since that unhappy event, spread a 
constraint which no one present seemed able to 
shake off. 

Dorothy at the table foot wore the face of a 
rejuvenated Melpomene, and Parson on her 
right hand had the pathetically strained look 
of one who has laboured strenuously and has 
laboured in vain to evolve a piece of table-talk. 
Jowler the while, the four-footed valetudinarian, 
who sat between Parson and George, and in 
whom the years had accentuated that perverse- 
ness which is the common characteristic of 
dogs and men, resented to young George that, 
with dismal faces on every side of him, he 
found himself too limp to pick a quarrel, and 
confined himself to eating what was put before 
him. 

The two lads at the other side of the table, 
fifteen-year-old twins, had evolved an ingenious 
method of communication which, while it 
rendered them always entertaining to one 
another, contributed nothing to the entertain- 
ment of others, consisting as it did of a series 
of scarcely visible movements of the ears, 
while the face remained entirely expressionless 
and immobile. 

A girl even less partial to gaiety than sunny- 
hearted Penelope might have found such a 
company numbing to the spirit. As for Pene- 
lope, she succumbed as completely to the 
melancholy which filled the room as did the 
furred and feathered creatures which, as usual, 
had distributed themselves in interstices and 
at chair-backs, and which took the morsels 
solemnly and sadly passed to them with expres- 
sions correspondingly solemn and sad, even 
Doxy, the spaniel, who was on her good 
behaviour, out of sheer deference to the mood 
of the company refraining from blatant demon- 
strations of that fact, and carrying her tail in a 
manner which laid her open to the suspicion of 
being a maldemeanant. 

Happily, the dinner came to an end, and by 
an agreeable redistribution of the company 
Penelope found herself “#/e-d-t¢te with Parson. 

Jasper England, as on the last occasion of 
Penelope’s visit, had desired his daughter to 
give him her company in the garden. He 
seemed to find a solace in the little girl’s 
society, and certainly a man in sore vexation of 
spirit could not have had a companion more 
tranquillising than the damsel who footed it 
silently by this man’s side. 

The twins and George meanwhile had 
bounded in another direction with a war-whoop 
which was a vent to cerebral excitement carried 
to a high pitch. 

Penelope, left alone with Parson, took a dog- 
whip from the table, and described a circle in 
air with it which resulted in a_ resounding 
crack. 

** Why, Penelope, did you that? 
asked in a tone of surprise. 


she was 


**Guess a little, Parson,” she replied drily, 
as she replaced the whip upon the table, then 
stood with her back to it, resting her hands on 
it, and looking at Parson. Her face was still 
aquiver with excitement, the reaction from the 
heavy mood into which she had been thrown 
during the meal just over. 

Parson gave his careful consideration to the 
point at issue ; then regretfully came to the 
decision that Penelope had cracked that whip 
for the same reason that his three young 
brothers had gone war-whooping down the 
garden. 

‘* Yes, to be sure, Parson!” the girl said, 
answering the thought expressed in the solemn 
face. Then she added, with a _ portentous 
sneer : 

‘*] protest you all spoke together to-day at 
dinner, and all at once, and you was loudest, 
Parson.” 

‘*T am sensible I made a poor figure, Pene- 
lope,” Parson answered apologetically. 

oh on.” 

These words said on a high thin note com- 
pleted Parson’s discomfiture. 

Penelope, still steadying her figure by hands 
placed behind her on the table, gazed before 
her with eyes held level. She was bewilder- 
ingly pretty, which fact did not help to set 
Parson at his ease. He said clumsily : 

‘*] do not, Penelope, pretend to be of the 
gentlemen who are completely witty, humorous, 
and polite.” 

‘**Do not you, Parson?” 
same high thin note. 

‘*Indeed, Penelope, you are now unkind,” 
was the simple speech which this evoked. 

Penelope at once came down from her alti- 
tudes, and said with a burst of emotion : 

‘Indeed, Parson, I never thought to meet 
with a reception so cool and mortifying as | 
to-day mei with here.” 

‘*] have no doubt on’t,” Parson 
employing curiously bald phrasing in his haste 
to answer a speech which seemed to call for an 


was said on the 


assented, 


immediate comment. 

Penelope laughed aloud, disconcerting her 
companion greatly, then said, with an easy 
transition to the tone of ordinary conversation : 

‘*T am come here to-day to tell you some- 
what of John, Parson.” 

Parson’s manner expressed a lively interest 
not before manifested in it, and he exclaimed : 

** Now this is matter of the first importance. 
Why said you nothing of this before, Penelope ? 
Is he arrived at London, do you know ?” 

‘* Nay, that I do not,” was answered petu- 
lantly ; ‘‘ and as for all that regards John being 
matter of the first importance, you must excuse 
me not joining with you, Parson.” 

**] doubt he has offended you, Penelope,” 
Parson with crowning artlessness replied. 

‘*O” my conscience, he has not!” was the 
spirited exclamation which this called forth. 

‘*T am glad of this,” Parson said cheerfully, 
‘fand now I beg you will tell what ’tis you 
know of him.” 
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‘* Why, then, ’tis this,” Penelope answered ; 
‘*your hobby, Parson, is left at York, and 
John, who is going to London on foot, desired 
me to make his peace with you that ‘twas not 
rode by him to London.” 


‘*This is ill news, Penelope,” Parson said, 


fairly staggered. ‘*’Tis near two hundred 
miles to London.” 
Penelope tried to harden her heart, but 


failed, and said kindly : 

‘*T hope I shall have better news against | 
see you next, Parson.” 

‘*When will that be ?” Parson said quietly. 

Penelope smiled whimsically. John was 
willing to keep up a correspondence with her 
as the confidant of Alce, and Parson was 
willing to keep up communication with her as 
the correspondent of John. She might fairly as 
a beauty and an heiress have aspired to some 
admiration on her own account. Asa matter 
of fact, so much was accorded to her, and so 
fancy-free was her heart, that it had in no way 
perturbed her to find herself supplanted with 
John by Alce. The with Parson was, 
however, different. 

It had heretofore amused Penelope to extend 
a condescending favour to Parson, and while 
it now amused her, it did not amuse her in 
equal measure to find that his concern for his 
brother dwarfed everything and everyone else, 
herself included; wherefore it was in a some- 
what tart speech that she gave him to under- 
stand that a prolonged period might pass before 
their meeting again. 

She then rode back whither she had come. 

The groom who accompanied her had diffi- 
culty in keeping at the regulation distance, for 
she rode at a pace which grew so slow that it 
became almost quiescence. 

This thing had its reason, and its reason was 
that Penelope had lost all thought of riding in the 
dismay attending the reflection that, whereas 
she desired exceedingly to see Parson soon 
again, in common pride she could not again 
obtrude herself upon him until she had again 
news from John. 

It was a feature lovely or unlovely, as divers 
persons shall diversely judge, in the character 
of Penelope that in the case of the man to 
whom she gave her love she felt no more than 
common pride. When John should write 
again-—she had last had news from him from 
Grantham—she would, she resolved, again be 
newsbearer to grave, plain-spoken Parson. 
You are to know that it was under these aspects 
of his personality, aspects singular enough 
taken in connection with his youth and delicate 
beauty of face, that Parson on a sudden was 
set at a vantage-point apart. 

‘*T am come to believe that, if I should ever 
love a gentleman, Alce”--so Penelope of the 
full heart disburdened herself to her cousin 
upon her home-return —‘‘’twould be a gentle- 
man exceeding grave.” 

‘*This is the law of 
Alce answered. ‘‘ For 
You 


case 


contraries, Penelope,” 
me, I more admire 
have a blushy colour, 


lively gentlemen. 
o Db 
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Penelope” (this was added with acaress) ; ‘ n 
tell me all.” 

Penelope did not tell Alce all, but she t 
her part. 

After that the two girls waited for the letter 
that was so long in coming. 


CHAPTER XV. A COUNTRY CONGREGATION, 


-" the weeks became months, and the montlis 
years, in which Parson, as eldest son at 
Bucklands, found duties devolve on him 
which had heretofore devolved on John, a 
noticeable change in his appearance took place. 
The youthfulness of expression which had 
made him look at two-and-twenty years of age 
a seventeen-year-old lad, and which had in 
great measure been the result of the irrespon- 
sible position which he had held under his 
senior brother, naturally of a disposition as 
dominant as Parson’s disposition was compli- 
ant, gave way to an expression of high respon- 
sibility which made him at four-and-twenty 
look fully his age. 
For the rest, his appointment to a curacy in 
a parish within riding distance of his home 
gave Parson an importance there which was the 
more willingly recognised that he looked no 
longer a boy. 

He had been curate for somewhat over a 
year, when Penelope decided that he would 
have sufficiently conquered the shyness common 
to young priests, and in his case the less 
likely to be absent that he was by nature 
diffident, not to be wholly put out of counte- 
nance by her appearing in his rustic congreg:- 
tion. 

On a kindly girlish track of thought, Penelope 
decided for the nonce to forego all frippery, 
and attired herself in a manner which she con- 
ceived would not render her conspicuous. 

The apparel chosen would certainly have 
made her look the least gaudy in a summer 
crowd upon Bridlington Quay, but it still set 
her on a plane apart among a village congre- 
gation, while her singular beauty drew all eyes 
to her, among them the eyes of Parson. As 
Penelope felt them turn on her, she lowered 
her head so as to bring nothing more embarrass- 
ing than what she judged to be a very sober 
headgear within the ken of Parson, to whose face 
she did not lift her eyes till he was midway in 
a sermon read in a voice of unbroken steadi- 
ness. 

It was a discourse very simple in matter and 
entirely conventional in form, the subject of tt 
being ranged under three headings, which 
Parson dealt with severally at some length 
A great earnestness in his face, and the remark- 
able beauty of his voice, made looking at him 
and listening to him at once edifying and 
pleasing in a high degree, and Penelope lost 
the sense of intrudership, and did not again 
experience it until, having waited for him in 
the little churchyard, she saw him coming 
towards her with a deeply constrained look. 

Anticipating reproach, she said hastily that 
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« desire had seized her to hear him preach, and 
congratulated him on his sermon, which she 
described as ‘‘indeed admirable,” adding her 
felicitations that he had stood so well the ordeal 
of preaching before a friend. ‘* Was you not 
embarrassed at all, Parson?” she added. 

Parson allowed that a great fear was always 
upon him in preaching, which with the utmost 
effort only he could so externally master as to 
read steadily his sermon. 

‘* But of whom are you commonly afeard ?” 
Penelope asked in perplexity. 

Parson’s answer caused the colour for a 
moment to mantle her face, then she frankly 
expressed her surprise that, after having been 
in holy orders for above a year, the sense of 
his insufficiency should still oppress this would- 
be worthy preacher. 

‘* Did you not observe——me?” she asked, 
courageously determined to spare herself no 
humiliation in quest of the truth. 

Parson replied that he had noticed her at 
the very outset, and had been concerned for 
his congregation; for, he added, with the 
simple candour that was a primary feature of 
his character, his listeners had not his cause 
for entire pre-occupation, and could not con- 
sequently overlook a presence with which he 
naturally had not after the first concerned him- 
self. 

‘* Indeed you was, Parson, entirely at your 
ease in the church,” Penelope answered ; ‘*‘ but 
there was in your face as you came towards me 
before, and there is now in it, what tells me 
that you have that to say which you fear to. 
I beg you will not stick to say anything.” 

Parson, thus encouraged, timorously _re- 
quested that Penelope, if she elected to attend 
again his church, would don apparel less gaudy 
and fine, whereby she would be less the observed 
of all observers. 

Poor Penelope, who had made a sacrifice at 
the altar of vanity which had resulted in her 
having in her own eyes a very dowdy appear- 
ance, was not able to contain her indignation 
at Parson’s lack of appreciation of her efforts 
in this direction. 

‘*There is no satisfying you,” she exclaimed 
irately. ‘* I was never in my life before so un- 
genteel a figure. Ay! you may look at me.” 

Parson looked at her, then, handsomely con- 
ceding praise where praise was due, he said : 

‘Tis true, there is less feather and fallal 
than usual, but indeed, Penelope He 
paused. 

Penelope desired him to proceed. 

‘*My thought was, if I shall speak of it,” 
Parson continued, ‘‘ that where high beauty 
adorns, even simple apparel takes fineness of 
appearance, and. .. . walk a little” (the lady 
thus instructed walked a little). ‘* Your dress 
is of whistling silk, Penelope.” 

Penelope’s expression cleared. If Parson 
had given her a lecture, he had also incidentally 
paid her a compliment. She received many 
compliments, but so few from him that they 
were very precious. Moreover, his phrasing 





was so different from that employed by other 
persons of her acquaintance that his speeches 
impressed themselves upon her memory, and 
became, if not a joy for ever, more lasting than 
the most pleasing speeches of other people. 

This conversation in the churchyard between 
the young pastor and the young gentlewoman 
had not failed to arrest some attention. 

Parson and Penelope were both at the dis 
advantage of having been motherless since 
childhood, the one having been brought up in 
a home in which the only gentlewoman had been 
young Dorothy, and the other having been 
brought up by an aged lady who, amid thick- 
coming infirmities, had given her young kins- 
woman almost entirely her head. That the 
conventions should be largely ignored by such 
a couple, and that, friends and comrades from 
early childhood, they should, despite the fact 
that they were no longer children, thus stand 
in long parley outside the church, was not per- 
haps a thing to be harshly condemned, but it 
was so emphatically a thing to be mildly 
wondered at that probably no one will learn 
with surprise that, while Parson and Penelope 
thus held colloquy, filled with mild 
wonder were turned in their direction. 

Some of these faces appeared at intervals 
over the wallflowered wall that bounded the 
churchyard ; others were framed in passing by 
the wooden fretwork of the churchyard gate ; 
those of little children moved to and fro trom 
behind old tombstones and low bushes, while 
two very young gazers—a girl and a boy 
open-eyed and open-mouthed, placed them- 
selves frankly in full evidence. 

None of these persons, it was evident, felt 
scandalised. The faces of all of them alike 
expressed a tempered surprise. It was new to 
them to see in their midst anything so delighting 
to the eye as the picture made by the comely 
young pastor in earnest conversation with the 
beautiful young lady. 

Only troth-plight could come of this in the 
opinion of the adult onlookers, and acquainted, 
as most of them were, with the broad facts of 
the history of Parson and Penelope, they inter- 
preted Penelope’s attending Parson’s church 
and lingering after the service to hold an a/ 


faces 


fresco conversation with him as a plain an- 


nouncement of a prospective match. 

That a young gentleman and young lady, 
neither of them possessed of a mother to act 
as mistress of the ceremonies which precede 
matrimony in the ordinary course, should thus 
take matters into their own hands in no way 
surprised this village community, which, more- 
over, while quite unaware of the etiquette by 
which queens propose to princes, deemed it a 
kindly act in an heiress to take the initiative in 
the case of one who, rumour had it, absolutely 
refused to derive pecuniary benefit from the 
disfavour into which his elder brother had 
fallen. 

While Parson, characteristically intent upon 
the subject immediately under consideration— 
Penelope’s silk, and the inadvisability of wear- 
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ing raiment made of such material in a little 
country church—noticed nothing of the gather- 
ing faces, Penelope, less concentrated in 
thought, became suddenly conscious of the 
anomalous position in which she had placed 
herself. The faces that peered over the wall- 
flowers, through the gate, from behind the 
tombstones and the bushes, together with 
those of the very young gazers hand in hand 
anear, became visible to her in the flash of a 
moment, and, with a poigaant regret for her 
indiscretion, she said quickly and pettishly : 


‘*] never could abide rustical staring, 
Parson. Do not now go with me, but let me 


go alone. I promise you my silk shall never 
again whistle hereabout.” 

Which saying, Penelope sped thence. 

Parson looked after her, no more disconcerted 
than was natural, in view of the fact that he 
had often before seen her pettish. He reflected 
that she would probably soon again be her 
genial self, and honour him, if not in his church, 
elsewhere, with a glimpse of her society, 
enjoyed by him by the law of contraries 
which, as Alce had pointed out to Penelope, 
underlay the circumstance that she enjoyed his 
society. 

Parson also—this is set down reluctantly, lest 
it be interpreted by some as redounding to his 
discredit—derived a pleasure from the prettiness 
of her attire, and his ear had never been of- 
fended by what he termed the ‘‘ whistling ” of 
her silk until it had whistled on Sunday in his 
little church. 

While thus totally friendly to Penelope, 
Parson had never harboured a thought of love 
in connection with her. She was beautiful, 
brilliant and wealthy, and, while Parson so 
little consulted his mirror that he was quite 
unaware that he was fully as beautiful as was 
she, he so honestly and correctly took the 
measure of himself intellectually that he ac- 
counted himself not clever at all, while knowing 
himself to be wofully poor. -Such a sense of 
the comical as he had would have been keenly 
tickled had anyone suggested to him that he 
was a likely person to sue successfully where 
others had sued in vain, and he gratefully valued 
Penelope’s favour with never a thought of 
wooing her. Up to this time he had never 
concerted a meeting with her, and he conceived 
that he should never find it necessary to do 
this. . 

In that he was to find himself mistaken. 


CHAPTER XVI.—PARSON ON THE ROAD TO LONDON, 
ENELOPE was a keeper of her word, and, 
having promised Parson that her silk 
would not again ‘‘ whistle” in his church 
and thereabout, she did not again present her- 
self among his congregation. 
Parson experienced no regret on that score, 
but when, with the lapse of weeks and months, 
it became clear that Penelope had no intention 


of taking the initiative again in reference to a 


” 
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friendly meeting, he felt a loneliness at heart 
which he was entirely unable to account for, for 
he had many other friends and had manifold 
occupations. 

If Parson had laid his case before any of 
those other friends or had even laid it before 
any of the persons with whom he came into 
passing touch, the thought lies near that they 
could have helped him to an understanding of 
his plight, for when a man exceeding grave 
finds his thoughts persistently gather around a 
beautiful young damsel of marked vivacity, 
there is a problem presented which it needs no 
(Edipus to solve. 

Parson, far from guessing that he was in 
love with Penelope, formed the impression 
that, creature of habit as he was, it was need- 
ful to the rounding off of his life for him to 
see at intervals not too distant an esteemed 
friend whom he had heretofore seen at such 
intervals. 

Accordingly he penned a letter to Penelope, 
in which he begged of her when next in the 
neighbourhood of Bucklands to make a halt 
there and give a cheerful hour to her friends. 

Penelope was so little of a coquette that, on 
receiving that letter, she straightway rode to 
Bucklands. 

She arrived there at the hour of Jasper 
England’s afternoon nap; Dorothy received 
her, and for a time made conversation, then 
accepted an invitation shrilled from the garden 
in the voice of George, who had found a belated 
autumn butterfly and invited her inspection of 
it. The twins were in York. 

Penelope was thus left with Parson, and to 
some it might seem that, as she was in love 
with him, and he was in love with her, a 
cheerful hour should have ensued. Contrari- 
wise, it did not. 

A marked cheerlessness in Penelope at once 
struck Parson, and he asked the cause of it. 

It had several causes, the chief among them 
being that Penelope had missed Parson in 
precisely the same way that he had missed her 
for months past, and a minor one among them 
being that she was troubled for Alce. She 
stated the minor cause, and did not state the 
chief one. 

Parson met her words by observing that, 
from what he had been in a position to hear, 
Mistress Alce’s life was become a round of 
pleasures. 

‘* This is very true,’ Penelope replied, ‘‘ and 
‘tis because my cousin’s heart is breaking that 
John neglects her.” 

Parson appeared unable to see the connec- 
tion between a round of pleasures and a break- 
ing heart. Penelope started upon an explana- 
tion, but, while she acquitted herself fairly well 
in the give and take of ordinary dialogue, she 
was not a fluent reasoner, and, as usual, very 
soon found herself at the end of her Latin. 

She then made a hurried close with 
young ladies,” which words, as was her cus- 
tom, she supplemented with a hand-gesture. 
The one on this occasion used—one very pretty, 
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but a little lacking in specific character—was 
intended to convey to Parson the idea that 
young ladies were all for paradox. 

As Parson only understood very simple and 
lucid language proceeding from the mouth, 
Penelope’s hand-gesture and _ fragmentary 
speech left him entirely mystified. 

The girl saw this, and with an indignant 
face exclaimed : 

‘‘ Heart, Parson, while to us ladies half a 
word suffices to explain all puzzles, you gentle- 
men must be talked to in folios before you are 
made to see what is plain as the way to 
parish church !” 

Having fired off this volley, Penelope 
wa'ked up and down the room, trailing her 
riding skirt. She looked superlatively agitated, 
superlatively pretty, and a number of other 
things in a superlative degree. 

Parson, who was for the Fabian policy, 
decided to bide her calming down, and then, 
on the question-and-answer system, to draw 
from her what she was manifestly desirous of 
imparting. He did ultimately elicit from her 
what, so far as he understood it, was a state- 
ment to the effect that young ladies when they 
seemed happy were abysmally miserable. 

In a general way not markedly a logician, 
Parson, having reflected on that statement, 
drew from it the perfectly logical conclusion 
that the very unhappy-seeming young lady 
holding conversation with him was in reality 
in high good spirits. He liked a less para- 
doxical way of indicating the dominant mood, 
and, feeling less in touch with Penelope than 
usual, was silent for some moments. He then 
informed his visitor of his intention to visit his 
brother in London, adding : 

‘* It may be when my brother shall hear that 
Mistress Alce would marry him that he will no 
longer be afraid to ask her hand, which else 
such a poor gentleman as he is—for he has not 
a penny more than sixty pounds a year, he has 
wrote to me-—would not dare to do.” 

Penelope yawned several times in succes- 
sion. 

‘You are wonderfully sleepy,” Parson said 
sympathetically. 

‘Your harping so on John and Alce would 
make one sleepy who had slept a year without 
waking,” Penelope replied, then again yawned, 
and added : 

‘‘I beg you will have my horse brought 
round.” 

Parson docilely obeyed, and some minutes 
later he was following with his eyes departing 
riders, and for the first time in his life felt 
strong envy. 

Parson had fallen a victim to the lover’s 
madness to the extent of envying the groom 
who attended Penelope, late his companion 
through a cheerless hour, in which she had been 
in turns very doleful and very pettish, but 
through it all Penelope, the admired and desired 
of a whole countryside, who had responded to 
the invitation of mere Parson England. 

Mere Parson England clasped his temples. 
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The choice expression ‘‘ swellhead,” to denote 
overweening pride, was not in his time current 
English, but it was the feeling of a swollen 
head that made Parson England clasp his 
temples. Then, crying shame on himself for a 
coxcomb that he should for a moment have 
dared to lay flattering unction to his soul by 
reason of the favour extended to him by a most 
generous young lady —Parson did not go to the 
length to which his brother had gone in term- 
ing Penelope a most generous ‘‘ and amiable ” 
young lady, for she had trounced him rather 
recently—he determined that the sooner he set 
out for London the better. Accordingly he 
took with all speed possible the needful steps 
to procure a leave of absence, and, having 
procured it, set out upon his journey. : 

As Parson subsequently himself detailed the 
course followed by him upon this, his first, 
long journey—a course which it was in after- 
days his habit to recommend as combining the 
minimum of unagreeable with the maximum of 
economical —his first care had been to put a 
number of eggs, boiled hard, into his greatcoat 
pocket, then, mounting his hobby, his next 
attention had been to get into those roads where 
turnpikes were the fewest. For the rest, when 
experiencing the pangs of hunger, he had 
stopped under hedges where grass presented 
itself for his hobby and water for himself, and 
where, sitting down, he could refresh himself 
and his hobby together. 

There were persons about whose lips smiles 
crept when Parson set forth this course adopted 
by him upon his first journey to London, and 
there were other persons whose eyes grew dim. 
Of these others, one was a gentlewoman named 
Penelope, who to her life’s end could not away 
with the thought that, while she had had wealth 
galore, Parson had been fain to make hostelries 
of the hedges. 

This is perhaps the place in which to say 
that, though Parson’s wealth upon setting out 
on that journey had been small, it would have 
allowed of his travelling less in Brahmin 
fashion if he had not conceived it to be his 
duty to have a reserve fund ever at hand to aid 
those whose need was greater than his; and 
you do not require perhaps to be told that a 
young minister sound in wind and limb, with 
a hobby to ride, with a greatcoat to wear, with 
hard-boiled eggs in his pocket, and withal 
travelling through no dry desert of Sahara, but 
through greea England rich in water-springs, 
was not the creature in direst need a hundred 
years ago. Given so grateful a heart as was 
given to Parson, he was in his own estimation 
a creature so mightily privileged that when the 
road was clear fore and aft he sang Yorkshire 
ballads. 

That was a piece of levity for which on mid- 
journey Parson was punished. Having left 
behind him Eaton-Socon, in a spell of happy 
abstractedness he rode on, singing the merry 
and perfectly innocent but distinctly unclerical 
ballad named ‘‘Mrs. Munns and I.” The 
first stanza of that ballad runs: 





‘* T’ze heard it’s been the talk here, 

Last few weeks gone by, 

How lately came from Yorkshire 
Mrs. Munns and I. 

To take a shop, we here did stop, 
Our fortunes for to try, 

And seek for fame ; no one can blame 
Dear Mrs. Munns and I.” 


Parson had just sung that stanza with a brave 
Yorkshire burr when he was brought to a 
sudden halt by the exclamation : 

** Hollo, Parson !’ 

This lacked respect, as coming 
stranger, but how should a_ parson 
ballad-singer command respect ? 

Parson England sang ballads no more. 


from a 
turned 


CHAPTER XVII.—PARSON’S ARRIVAL IN CROYDON. 


T might be imagined that that Croydon 
| through which some fifty coaches passed 
weekly and through which daily passed the 
Royal Mail would have developed townish un- 
concern to the extent of not being brought to 
a standstill by the circumstance that there 
ambled along its High Street a young clergy- 
man. 

But Croydon of a hundred years ago had 
not developed townish unconcern, and, as 
Parson England on his hobby rode through the 
little town, there were many eyes turned in his 
direction, and speculation was rife as to the 
whither-going of this young fresh-faced gentle- 
man in the clerical habit. 

That being so, Parson gave public satisfaction 
by asking in mid-town from his elevation in mid- 
road the question : 

‘Where, sirs, is Pound Street ? ’ 

He was personally conducted thither by some 
half-dozen Croydonians, of whom the youngest 
constituted himself spokesman, Croydon being 
townish to the extent of having her leading 
spokesmen among the young. 

Parson had given his hobby in charge of a 
youngster, and was in the act of thanking 
his escort, when John, at his window, spied 
him, and, throwing up the sash, called down: 

‘* What, brother, is it you? What! Hey! 
Parson! Sure ’tishe!” (This was added to 
Joanie, who now appeared at the window.) 
‘Tis my brother, indeed !”’ 

Only when John had to this extent verbally 
worked off his surprise did he leave the open 
window and descend to the street. He then 
embraced his brother, taking him tenderly to 
his arms, after which they entered the house 
arm in arm. ; 

Joanie had drawn himself up inside the door. 
He was the whole of John England’s retinue, 
and he did what in him lay to ‘ line” the hall. 


Parson held out his two hands with effusion, 
and made a princely speech. 
John then led the way to his sitting-room. 
Here the brothers were for the first time alone, 
and eyed one another at that distance which 
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gives the right perspective. 
to deal in comment. 

**You are grown a very handsome fellow, 
Parson,” he said. 

This was perfectly true. Parson’s somewhat 
boyish appearance of three years before had 
undergone a considerable change. His face 
had a manly earnestness and his carriage a 
manly dignity. His complexion, moreover, 
which had been at two-and-twenty that of a 
pretty girl, had put on sunburn, and was now 
ruddy with long riding. He had never before 
looked to such advantage in the eyes of his 
brother, and, in conformity with the excellent 
fashion of a time in which the pleasant thine 
thought became the pleasant thing said, John 
frankly voiced his admiration. 

Parson was not embarrassed, while he was 
also no more elated than beseemed a young 
clergyman who took his calling seriously, and 
knew that beauty is a very perishable good. 
He looked at his brother with a view to making 
a return compliment. 

John had been a very handsome fellow three 
years before, and had not grown handsomer, 
while, on the other hand, he had lost none 
of his comeliness. Parson, taking note of 
this, said, keeping within the strict bounds 
of courtesy as well as the strict bounds ot 
truth : 

‘*You are, John, not changed for the worse.”’ 

These preliminary personalities were followed 
by a brisk interchange of question and 
answer. 

‘* How is my father?” John asked. 

‘* His health is wonderful at his age,” Parson 
answered. 

John received this news with a face as pleased 
as that with which Parson communicated it. 
This filial pleasure in two young men, one 
of whom had been turned out of home by his 
father, while the other had been made to suffer 
from the acrimonious mood which had possessed 
the old man since his having resorted to that 
measure, did high credit to their hearts. 

‘* How are my young brothers ?” John asked 
next, using the singular number pronoun out 
of no churlishness, for he did not grudge to 
Parson his share of kinship in the brothers 
in question, but because it was the fashion of 
the time to speak in this manner. 

Parson went into some detail in his answer, 
which was in sum to the effect that John’s 
young brothers were as well as could be ex- 
pected in view of the fact that they had 
all been recently victims to a_ youthful 
malady. 

‘* Has my sister Dorothy had measles also? ” 
John queried. 

Parson was in the agreeable position of being 
able to tell him that Dorothy had been the first 
to develop this malady, and had made a speedy 
and complete recovery, this enabling her to assist 
in the nursing of her brothers. He warmly ex- 
tolled her skill and devotion in the sick-room, 
while he characteristically refrained from all 
allusion to the part which he had played there. 


John was the first 
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‘“*Tis a good soul,” was John’s tribute of 
admiration to the little girl who so well 
absolved herself of woman’s duties. 

‘ What the words lacked was in rich measure 
made good by the softened look in the speaker’s 
eyes. The little maid of Bucklands was well 
loved. 

‘‘I believe my brother George will have 
given you trouble enough and enough while he 
was sick,” John now said. 

Parson was charitably reticent on this sub- 
ject. John’s brother George being also his 
brother George, he loyally confined himself to 
giving information which should damage his 
credit as little as possible. The truth was that 
George, who was not cast in heroic dimensions, 
to state the case against him as mildly as may 
be, had developed irritability of an extreme 
character under the infliction of measles. 

During this conversation Joanie had served 
a meal. 

‘*Where is Sweetlips?” John asked, as he 
took his seat at the table-head. He was so 
truly his father’s son that a meal partaken of 
without an animal anigh would have lost much 
of its relish. 

Joanie mysteriously led the way to the door, 
on the outer side of which Sweetlips sat, a 
melancholy embodiment of jealousy. 

John smiled, and drew his brother’s attention 
to the state of affairs. Parson did not smile, 
but rebuked the hound with the solemnity and 
gentleness with which he would have rebuked 
a human transgressor. 

Sweetlips, unaccustomed to be addressed in 
this tone, eyed her admonisher with a sour 
look which gave no indication that she would 
do what she almost immediately did, for on 
John’s returning to his table-head she followed 
him and took as usual food from his hand, 
going to the further length of accepting a tit- 
bit offered by Parson, and long contemptuously 
sniffed at, but in the end found irresistibly 
tempting. 

The table-talk was of animals, and in the 
course of it John, with a look of sly humour 
which rarely came to his face, promised to 
show Parson his stable and kennels at the 
meal’s end. 

“It put me in the hezghth ot wonder,” 
Parson, who pronounced the word “height” 
as Milton did, replied, ‘‘ to hear that you main- 
tained an horse and hounds on a stipend of 
sixty pounds a year. Your smiling shows me 
that you do not, and I believe now that you 
have neither stable nor kennels to show.” 

John met this speech with strong assevera- 
tion to the contrary, and Parson’s face ex- 
pressed some distress. 

‘*T hope, John,” he said earnestly, ‘* you 
are an honest limb of the law.” 

John gave him assurance of his integrity. 

Parson went over the heads of the case in 
their order. 

‘“You are,” he said, ‘‘an attorney's clerk 
who, with not a penny more than sixty pounds 
a year, keeps an horse and hounds, besides 


himself and servant, who pays every body their 
own, and keeps a tight coat for Sundays and 
holidays, for I hope, John, you do this ” (John’s 
nod said that he did this), ‘*‘ and who, to increase 
the miracle, resides ten miles from London. 
This is, if true, what all will allow to be a 
great curiosity ; if tis not true, you have, John, 
needlessly deceived your brother.” 

John started to his feet, and led his brother 
to his garret. 

‘* These are my kennels,” he there said, with 
what one can imagine to have been the sup- 
pressed pride in the voice of the renowned 
Cornelia when she pointed to her jewels. 

The garret, at the door of which he stood 
with his brother, was ingeniously fitted up to 
lodge his hounds, whose dining hour it now 
was, and who were despatching a meal which 
consisted of butcher's offal supplied to them in 
generous plenty. Parson asked in a dry, 
strained voice if butcher’s offal was for gift in 
London. 

‘*Nay, brother, it costs me dear,” John 
answered, adding, ‘‘come now to my stable.” 

A cellar converted to a stable was a new 
thing in Parson’s experience. There was in 
this expedient a tacit confession of limited 
means. On the other hand, the hunter thus 
stabled was in prime condition. Parson asked 
if horses’ fodder was for gift in London. 

‘*Nay, brother, it costs me dear,” 
answered. 

Fairly at a nonplus, Parson put his hands 
upon his brother’s shoulders, and, looking 
piteously into his face, said : 

‘* Brother, brother, you are not, | fear, an 
honest limb of the law.” 

John broke into a laugh which was so strong 
and happy as to leave no doubt in Parson’s 
mind that his brother’s honour was intact. 

**Come now again to my parlour,” he said, 
as soon as he was able to steady his voice, 
‘and I will explain this seeming paradox.” 

‘** 1] beg you will,” Parson said earnestly. 

A few minutes later John explained to his 
brother the terms upon which he worked as 
butcher’s accountant and corn-chandler’s book- 
keeper. 

‘This I suppose you do after the expiration 
of the time which 


was 


you owe your master,” 
Parson said. 
An affirmative nod from John was the 


response. 

** And you are entirely happy ?” 

‘‘No, Parson,” came the quiet answer. 

‘*T am glad to hear this!” Parson exclaimed. 

It was now John’s turn to look perplexed. 

‘Heart, John,” Parson said, you have 
here to dine with you nothing better than 
—that.” 

He pointed to Sweetlips. 

John was fond of his hound, and his face 
made clear that he resented this disparaging 
reference to her. ain 

‘*I speak of Sweétlips,” Parson continued, 
‘**as reminding you that she is a creature not 
destined to be immortal.” 


se 








John preserved silence. He felt that his 
brother was leading up to something, and was 
not entirely surprised when, having made that 
incontrovertible but not very relevant proposi- 
tion regarding Sweetlips, Parson said, descend- 
ing easily to lower slopes of conversation : 

‘*T believe with Mistress Alce Steptoe for 
your wife, you would be entirely happy.” 

‘Mistress Alce Steptoe!” John repeated 
the name with a harsh laugh. ‘‘Is she not yet 
some other gentleman’s wife? I hear the 





"1 FEAR YOU ARE NOT AN HONEST LIMB OF THE LAW.” 


whole country are in love with her, and that 
Penelope was never so sprightly as her cousin 
is become.” 

‘*This is very true,” Parson assented, and 
continued, keeping closely, both as regards 
words and matter, to the explanation of Alce’s 
conduct given to him by Penelope, ‘and ’tis 
because her heart is breaking that you neglect 
her.” 

John’s harsh laugh rang out again, and, being 
asked to account tor his hilarity, he confessed 
that he was sceptical concerning heart-break 
in ball attire. Parson here made a_ point. 


Looking full in his brother’s face, he said : 
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‘“‘T see now you yourself are entirely 
unhappy, John; yet there came news to us in 
Yorkshire that you were all for sport, and ‘tis 
like enow that with hounds in your garret, and 
an hunter in your cellar, which you toil extreme 
hard to maintain, you seem to the most of 
people no more love-lorn than Mistress Alce, of 
whom I am to tell you that her heart is onl) 
yours. This is Penelope’s message which | 
bring.” 

John rose and paced the room. 

‘Ts this true ?” he said, after a time. 

Parson did not pile up asseveration, but he 
gave his brother to understand that simple 
truth had been spoken. 

‘‘And this was told you by 
Where is Penelope ?” John asked. 

‘* At the Quay.” 

** So late 1’ the year!” 

‘* Mistress Steptoe,” Parson explained, ‘‘at 
the season’s end was so weak they feared to 
make the journey to York, and will now, 'tis 
thought, pass the winter at the Quay. ‘Tis 
Mistress Steptoe’s wish they shall.” 

‘‘T am sorry her distemper exasperates,” 
John said. ‘‘Sure she cannot now last many 
years,” he added. 

‘* This sort often lasts long,” Parson replied. 

There was nothing malign in either of the 
young men’s thoughts. Both of them wished 
Mistress Steptoe the uttermost length. of life, 
and discussed the phenomenon which she 
presented with entire kindliness. 

**You have lately spoke with Penelope, | 
observe,” John now said. ‘‘ How fares she? ” 

** She’s well, I thank vou,” Parson answered. 

John smiled, and, being called upon to 
explain his doing so, said simply : 

‘*Sooth, Parson, my thought was that, had 
I never seen sweet Alce, I might have married 
sweet Penelope, for she is a lady I could have 
loved the best in all the world, if Alce had not 
been in it.” 

The tranquil manner in which John took it 
for granted that Penelope would have joyfully 
become his wife—as a matter of fact the time 
had been when she would have said readily 
**T will” to his ‘‘ Will you ?”—did not offend 
Parson, accustomed from his childhood to a 
certain lordliness in John; but his brother's 
marshalling of the sweetest ladies in the world, 
as first Alce and second Penelope, offended him 
in his soul, and he made himself the champion 
of Penelope in a speech delivered with sparkling 
eyes. John listened to it with growing amuse- 
ment, and then broke into a tumultuous laugh. 

‘Why, John, this intemperate mirth ? ” came 
the grave question from Parson. 

John, as a rule not incommunicative, sturdily 
refused to answer that question. 


Penelope ? 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 


\ ’HILE to Parson the first days spent in 
Croydon were rich in new experiences, to 
which he brought a hearty relish, John, 

who, on learning that Alce’s heart was only 
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his, had written his first love-letter, waited 
with comprehensible impatience for the reply 
to it. 

When a sufficient time had lapsed for it to 
arrive, and the Yorkshire mail brought him no 
letter, but brought one to Parson from Penelope, 
not all his brotherly love was proof against 
his disappointment, and he gave the letter to 
his brother with a look that was not a bene- 
diction, then took up his stand at some distance 
not minded to ask the purport of the letter, but 
also not minded to forego hearing it. Parson 
read it in silence, then crossed the room and 
with a stricken face gave it to John. 

It ran: 

‘¢DEAR PARSON,—I am rode over to Bucklands. My 
errand was to obtain news of your father, who yesterday was 
struck with an apoplexy. I am very, very sad, that now I 
must tell you he is dead. Your brothers and sister are 
thrown into the utmost amazement and sorrow, and I have 
sent for Alce to comfort Derothy, who had ever, you will 
remember, a great affection for her. Till your coming she 
will stay, I believe, at Bucklands, while Grannam will have 
me. 

‘¢ This is wrote with an ill pen and all over in a tremble. 
I wish you wilF be able to read it without the greatest trouble, 
but I know you will not, and will excuse 

** Your entire friend, 
‘* PENELOPE.” 


John, having read the letter, let it fall upon 
the floor, and the brothers, standing beside 
each other, looked fixedly in opposite direc- 
tions. 

The sudden death of their father, the sorrow 
and amazement fal'en upon the young inmates 
of Bucklands, and the part being enacted 
there by Penelope and Alce, formed matter 
for thought which put too great a strain upon 
the feelings of the two men for them to find 
words. 

John after a while broke into sobs, with his 
face against the wall, as a boy sobs, and Joanie, 
who had come for such crumbs of news as 
might be scattered in his way, took his depar- 
ture, with a whispered ‘‘ Ay, sir!” to Parson's 
whispered ‘‘ My father.” 

Joanie had gathered that this was a son’s 
lament. 

Parson, saying nothing, stood waiting for 
abatement in his brother’s vehement grief. 
This was the John whom he had known from 
childhood, who had wept thus for his mother's 
death, while Parson had stood dry-eyed by, 
not as without sorrow, but as borne up by that 
sense of responsibility which mostly bears up 
one where two have cause for grief. 

Only when John, with a boy's shamefacedness 
at sorrow indulged, at last turned to the light 
again, did Parson speak. 

‘*We must now,” he said, ‘‘ return tc Buck- 
lands with the least delay. Your masters must 
be wrote to first.” 

The face of John, already dazed with grief, 
expressed a deeper bewilderment. He habitu- 
ally spoke of the attorney in whose employ he 
Was as clerk as his master, but he did not 
extend this title to the butcher and the corn- 
chandler for whom he officiated as accountant 


and bookleeper. It was characteristic cf 
Parson to yroup the three employers of his 
brother under one name, and, as John slowly 
took his meaning, he said: 

‘‘Oh, ay—truly. Yes, indeed, Parson. 
Write what you will, and Joanie will convey 
your letters.” 

Parson accordingly wrote to John’s employers. 
He did a number of other things, and when 
John, freshened after long riding, with London 
at his back, and home by so much nearer, called 
to mind this and that which, given a cooler 
head, he would have done before his riding 
forth, he learned from Parson that these thing's 
had been done. 

John was not an epigrammatist, but, having 
given to that matter some consideration, he said 
in phrasing with fine point 

‘* You have, Parson, a clever heart.” 

As Parson had not at all aclever head, a fact 
which had been impressed upon him on many 
and divers occasions by his brothers, who had 
to the full the frankness natural to persons 
belonging to one household, there was here 
an agreeable concession, and his face caught 
light. 

The brothers began to talk more freely, and 
Sweetlips put herself forward, but Join had no 
eyes for her, and Parson was not minded to give 
her his undivided attention. Less than entire 
attention from Parson was not acceptable to 
Sweetlips, while a passing nod from John would 
have been gratefully received. She trotted by 
him with lifted, wistful face, which, had he had 
eyes for her, would have led him of his goodness 
to flick her nose with his whip as knowing that 
between such year-old intimates and mutual 
respecters as were they such familiarity could 
not produce a misunderstanding, much less 
breed contempt. 

John, however, gave not athought to Sweet- 
lips, but, as it grew possible to speak without 
a catching at his throat, put to Parson the 
question which most clamoured for an answer. 

‘* Was my father, do you believe,” he asked, 
** brought to his death through me?” 


‘*Indeed I am sure he was not,” Parson 
answered. ‘‘His age was seventy years at 


your going away, and he lived three years after 
in sound health. His dying at his age, as 
his father did, who at seventy-and-two years 
dropped down in an apoplectic fit, and 
never spoke after, is what happens to many 
persons who are full of years, and is, I think, 
a sweet death where the graces of time were 
such as must run into glories in eternity.” 

Parson’s words caught a beauty from the 
beauty of his thought, and one which was in 
no little measure heightened by the entire 
simplicity of his manner. John, less simple, 
was conscious of a certain banality in himself 
as he met his brother’s speech by saying, with 
that needless haste which generates platitude : 

‘*’T was a good man, take it altogether, 1 am 
sure.” 

The remark called for nothing more than a 
courteous hearing, which was given toit. The 











worth and integrity of Jasper England were 
beyond question, and, while known to have 
been a man not unspotted from the world, but 
a lover of money and of his own sour will, the 
master of Bucklands had left so fair a name 
and fame throughout a shire in which un- 
deviating rectitude in dealing through three- 
and-seventy years did not pass without the 
meed of recognition, that the words in which he 
was termed ‘‘a good man, take it altogether,”’ 
were singularly inadequate. 

John, himself feeling this strongly, cast 
about in his thoughts for other words, but 
failed to find them, and again a period of silent 
riding set in. 

‘* Did my father, do you believe, Parson,” 
was the next question asked by the self- 
torturing late outcast, ‘‘ never moderate his 
anger toward me ? ” 

‘* Indeed did he,” Parson answered promptly, 
‘‘and the sure means to anger him after the 
first was to make the least hint that you was 
not to be heir of Bucklands.”’ 

John’s face crimsoned. 

Parson looked distressed and perplexed. He 
had not in the least connected his brother’s 
anxiety concerning his father’s feelings towards 
him at the last with sordid hopes, and he had 
voiced a simple fact with no conception that it 
could give pain. 

‘‘T have my home at Croydon,” John said 
proudly, ‘‘ and ’tis the home that with my hand 
I have offered to Mistress Alce Steptoe. If her 
heart is only mine, she will find it grand enow, 
and I am happy to make trial of her heart. 
Why do you now say nothing, Parson?” 

‘Let us, John, THINK a little,” Parson 
answered, with unconscious magniloquence. 

The road on which they were riding, the 
great North road, was one adapted to stimulate 
thought, for, though they were not the only 
wayfarers on it, they were of a company not 
large, and had, with a growing frequency, as 
they put distance between them and southern 
England, for long spells a bare road before 
them, along which they urged their horses in 
silence. 

A journey made with as few halts as possible 
brought them to Bucklands with relative speed, 
and the news of their coming preceded them 
on the lips of self-instituted outrunners. 

Alce, put in possession of that fact, made 
known at the manor by half a dozen breathless 
urchins, stood in the open doorway of Buck- 
lands to receive the travellers. 

She was dressed in quiet mourning, and by 
her, dressed in the same sad colour, stood 
Dorothy, looking very childlike in this heavy 
time, and clinging to her older friend. Witha 
shyness which she seldom evinced, the little 
girl seemed unable to offer salutation to the 
brother who had been away three years, and 
whose home-return was made under such tragic 
circumstances. She looked at him with sorrow- 
ful, dumb eyes, and did not loose her hold of 
Alce’s hand as he approached. 

John kissed her silently, then turned to Alce, 
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and seemed to seek for words. The look jy 
Alce’s face saved him the trouble. It said 
gravely, ‘‘John, I am yours,” and, taken in 
connection with her dress, which told him tha: 
his sorrow was her sorrow, made her his so 
freely that he kissed her where she stood. 

Thus quietly and solemnly was made a 
public troth-plight between John England and 
the girl who had spoken no answer to his 
proposal of marriage, and who had written no 
answer to his love-letter. 

They entered the house of mourning 
together, Dorothy still holding Alce’s hand, a 
not less well-inspired duenna that she knew 
nothing of duennaship, and only clung to Alce 
with this insistence that in this first time of her 
fatherlessness she felt, by a not inexplicable 
reaction, as she had never felt before, her 
motherlessness, and sweet Alce Steptoe most 
satisfied the hunger at her heart. 

An hour later Dorothy was riding by Alce’s 
side to Bridlington, her brothers having 
decided that she should be spared the spectacle 
of her father’s funeral. : 

The silence of the ride was not unbroken, 
but it was only towards its end that the 
younger girl volunteered a remark. 

‘*T am glad, Alce,” she said simply, ‘ that 
you will be John’s wife.” 

Alce smiled softly. 

It was characteristic of Dorothy to revert 
thus quietly to the salutation which had passed 
between her brother and her friend. A gentle- 
woman not of her kin whom her brother kissed 
was plainly the gentlewoman destined to be his 
wife. 

‘*] am pleased you are glad, Dorothy,” Alce 
replied. * 

Dorothy’s sturdy face expressed a growing 
thoughtfulness. Her father and she had come 
to pull together right well, and while things 
had gone their old gait it had been on the 
whole easy steering her course, but with John 
in her father’s place the case would be 
different. 

Dorothy had not forgotten the last meal 
taken by John three years before at Bucklands, 
and his outraged face at her taking back from 
Doxy and subsequently eating the liver which 
that little spaniel had filched, and was made to 
restore. John had struck his sister on that 
occasion as hyper-fastidious, and she had no 
reason to believe that a prolonged sojourn in 
the soft-mannered south would have altered 
him under this aspect of his character, but 
rather had reason to believe that he would be 
more than ever inclined to carp at the old 
order. 

Dorothy was no rigid conservative regarding 
domestic rule, but she did not see her way to 
sharing the duties of a governing body calcu- 
lated to introduce a brand-new code. She was 
rightly of opinion that Alce would fall in better 
with John’s views than she would, and, having 
duly considered the manner of captain that the 
home-ship would henceforth have, was not 
unwilling to take the position of second mate. 
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All this she set forth to Alce as they rode to 
Bridlington, and Alce’s face expressed her 
sense of compensating circumstances, for 
after a troth-plight made under grievously sad 
conditions it was matter for some gratification 
that John’s affianced had the whole-hearted 
approval of his little sister. 

Alce deliberated with herself as to whether 
or not she should enlighten Dorothy concern- 
ing John’s marriage proposal, in which he 
offered her the home which he had made for 
himself in Croydon. Deciding that candour 
demanded her making this revelation, she 
made it. Dorothy brought her horse to a 
standstill, and said : 

‘*Who then should be 
lands ?” 

‘* Parson,” was answered. 

Dorothy was far too sad to laugh, but her 
face expressed how strongly she felt the 
absurdity of this thing. Parson, the self- 
effacing, at the head of Bucklands, with the 
eighteen-year-old twins, who had developed a 
strong independency of character, and fifteen- 
year-old George, who had never lacked this, to 
keep within the limits of becoming self-asser- 


master of Buck- 


tion —the thing was on the face of it pre- 
posterous. 
‘“My father never meant Parson to be 


master of Bucklands,” Dorothy said quietly. 
‘* For this he bad too much sense when in the 
greatest anger, which for long he has not been 
in, and has told me this.” 

*** Has told’ you this?” Alce repeated. 

** Ay, oft,” Dorothy answered. 

‘*T believe he told this to no one else,” 
commented. 

‘* He did not, and said ever ’twas our secret, 
which none should know but we till he was 
dead.” 

Dorothy wept. That word ‘‘ dead” of the 
father who had made her sharer of his secrets 
was not to be uttered without tears. Weep- 
ing, she stirred the reins again, and rode on. 


Alce 


CHAPTER XIX.—JOY-BELLS. 
YEAR had passed since the master of 
Bucklands had been laid to his rest, and 
joy-bells were again ringing from the 
church from which his passing bell had been 
tolled. 

They gave joy to John and Alce, new master 
and mistress of Bucklands. 

The village was full of merry-makers, and 
the manor was filled with wedding-guests. 
Of the number of these last was Penelope, and 
as the wedding-guests strolled through the 
grounds of Bucklands, the largely sociable 
keeping to the main path, and the less largely 
sociable finding their way to by-paths, it so 
chanced that she and Parson found themselves 
in a by-path. 

It was one so far removed from the garden’s 


~ 


main thoroughfare, and the chief off-roads of 


it, that the festal noise which filled the air came 


to it with the sound of music played on muted 
strings. 

Such music was very pleasant in the ears of 
Parson, and he said, smiling to his companion : 


‘*This is a very happy day, is not it, 
Penelope ?”’ 
Penelope in her high thin note replied, 


** So, so.” 

Parson looked at her in surprise. 

She bore his glance without wincing, gazing 
straight before her and giving to his view her 
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““} WOULD BE HAPPY FOR MYSELF EXCLAIMED PENELOPE. 


charming profile, not rendered the less charm- 
ing that her mouth was pouted. Her whole 
pose was that of a person who had no imme- 
diate intention of turning round, and Parson, 


‘ who liked pretty sights full as well as he liked 


pretty sounds, gave himself the pleasure of 
quietly viewing his companion. 

Penelope in her daily dress was more than 
commonly pretty, and in her gala dress she was 
bewitching. Parson felt more acutely than he 
had ever felt before the gulf that divided him, 
a poor minister of religion, from this beautiful 
daughter of Dives. Then, blaming the egoist 











in himself that made him on John’s wedding 
day have a thought that did not harmonise 
with the joy called forth by that event, he said 
again, 
mere words to give his mood the right colour : 

‘* This is a very happy day.” 

‘* You have, Parson, said that afore,” 
lone snapped 

Parson made apology for repeating himself, 
and, still revolving in a circie, added, not so 
much out of conviction that the thing was so, 
as out of a desire to make conversation and 
prolong a ¢te-a-téte with a young gentlewoman 
who, in her most aspersing mood, was more 
delighting to him than all other delights : 

‘* Weare, | hope, both very happy, Penelope.” 

‘* | hope we are,” Penelope answered. 

**We should be so for John and Alce,’ 
Parson continued. 

‘* Heart!” Penelope exc 
happy for myself.” 

This was very human and very erring, and 
Parson said some adhortatory words. He said 
them very gently, and as briefly as he found it 
possible to do this. He was somewhat inclined 
to be diffuse in his capacity of preacher, and 
did not find it possible to make clear to Pene- 
lope the wickedness of her spiritual attitude in 
less than some three minutes. 

The girl listened to him gravely. He had 
taken his stand against a tree, and used some 
gesture, just enough to help the right words 
come. Penelope, with imperceptible tiny steps 
drew towards a facing tree, and, with her small 
head against its great stem, listened to her 
monitor. 

A beautiful daughter of Dives is, by reason 
of a certain vantage-point which she occupies, 
as a general rule, less admonished than some 
others, and a high courage is his who upbraids 
her. 

That being said, it has to be said further that 


Pene- 


‘*T would be 


laimed, 


futilely endeavouring by repetition of 
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a high courage being what the daughters of 
men most admire in the sons of God, Parson 
admonishing Penelope was deepening her deep 
love for him. As he brought his gentle preach- 
ing to a close, she said, with shining eyes, 
what resolved itself into a gracious intimation 
that he might go on rebuking her. 

Now it was possible to Parson to rebuke 
Penelope through a few minutes, but it was 
not possible to him to rebuke her through an 
hour’s quarter, or any period of time approach- 
ing that in length. He had done his utmost 
possible, and he allowed in so many simple 
words that he had dore so. 

This he did, still standing at his tree while 
Penelope still stood at hers. 

An awkward interval followed. 

While neither Parson nor Penelope was 
bound by ropes to the tree at which he and she 
stood, it suddenly became manifest that both 
of them found it difficult to stir. 

The problem was the time-old one that in 
the case of two moving one must take the 
initiative. That neither of these two did so for 
a comparatively long time has its explanation 
in the fact that the overwhelming desire with 
both was to give self to the other, and the 
beautiful daughter of Dives waited till that 
high courage which was the quality that she 
most admired in the poor minister of religicn 
should prompt him to cross the strip of path 
that separated him from her, and take what 
the surrender in her eyes made his. 

That thing on a sudden happened, and the 
day that at noon made John and Alce man and 
wife, at sundown made Parson and Penelope 
troth-plighted lovers. 

Here ends the story of John England’s out- 
going and his home-coming, and the chiet 
things that happened in the four years that 
lapsed before the jangled music that broke out 
at Bucklands became the music of joy-bells. 


Spo 
THE GENESIS OF A STATUE. 
OW few, even among highly educated the sculptor’s art are apt to think that an 


people, know how a statue is really made ; 
but too many believe, like Mr. Alden’s im- 
mortal Jimmy Brown, that ‘* The art man takes 
a large chunk of mud and squeezes it until it is 
like a beautiful man or woman or wild bull, and 


then he takes a marble gravestone and cuts it’ 


with a chisel until it is exactly like the piece of 
mud. If you want a solid photograph made of 
yourself out of marble, the art man covers your 
face with mud, and when it gets dry he tz ikes it 
off, and the inside of it is just like a mould, so 
that he can fill it full of me'ted marble, which 


will be an ex ict photograph of you as soon 
as it gets cold.’ 


Those unacquainted with 


artist carves his statue out of a piece of 
marble as a painter puts his picture on 
canvas; but this is far from being the case. 
True, Michael Angelo did so work, but with 
the result that many of his statues remained 
unfinished, because he had miscalculated the 
capacities of the block. Modern sculpture is 
executed on the most exact scientific principles, 
the amount of marble requisite can be calcu- 
lated to a square inch, and no unpleasant 
surprises of this nature occur, theugh even 
modern sculpture has its risks, such as find- 
ing a stain or blemish deep down in the 
marble after it has been cut into. Indeed, so 
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mechanical is the making of a statue that 
many a modern sculptor never puts hand to 
his marble himself, or only bestows upon it the 
very last touches. And on account of the 
skill of the Carrarese, the saving in the cost 
of transport and the lower wages, eminent 
sculptors of all lands send their clay or 
plaster models to Carrara to have them there 
vivified into marble.' For the clay is the birth 
of a statue, the plaster cast its death, and the 
marble its resurrection and apotheosis. One 
of the largest firms who work in this business 
has a branch house in Florence, and by the 
courtesy of its proprietors, the workshops, 
jealously closed to outsiders, were opened to 
me, and I was allowed to see the whole pro- 
cess of statue-making, and to learn many 
little secrets of the trade. Besides pro- 
ducing in marble the original work of later 
sculptors, there is also an immense trade in 
work from the antique. Must I state the cruel 
truth ?—that false antiques, for sale to gullible 
visitors from across the herring-pond and the 
Channel, are in great demand. 

The first thing, of course, is to choose a piece of 
marble suitable in size and of the quality desired. 
Here, naturally, there is much variety, both as 
to quality and colour, and individual sculptors 
have their individual fancies. Theblock selected, 
it is placed upon a stool to bring it within easy 
reach of the workman. He then takes a 
wooden cross, which he puts before the copy 
of the plaster cast he is about to transfer 
to marble. By this means he finds out 
which are the so-called highest points of 
the copy, that is to say, its highest projec- 
tions; and in accordance with these the 
block must be measured, or he might find 
when he has half finished that there is not 
marble enough on a knee or shoulder or some 
other obtrusion. For it must ever be borne 
in mind that if marble is taken away it can- 
not be replaced. Not so with alabaster, the 
material in which many of the cheaper statues 
are made that are constantly sold for ‘‘ the finest 
Carrara marble” to the unwary. This is made 
superficially to resemble marble by an ingenious 
process of boiling. When a piece of alabaster 
is lacking, or has been broken off, it can be 
replaced with a little gum. 

When the highest points of the plaster cast 
have been found, and it has been seen that 
the figure will enter the marble, the work- 
man commences roughly to block out the 
form, giving to it the general shape of the 
proposed statue. This first rough shaping or 
finding of the first principal points is all 
worked with the chisel. This done, he com- 
mences to put in ‘‘the points,” as it is 
called, taking the measurements from the 
plaster cast with the pointing tool. After this 
the block is passed into the hands of another 
and more skilful workman, who finishes the 
blocking out and takes the minuter measure- 
ments. When these last measurements have 
been taken, a work requiring great accuracy 

' See ‘‘ Leisure Hour" for September, p. 712. 


and nicety, the pointing tool is put on the 
block of marble, in order to measure how much 
marble may be cut away. The refuse marble 
is removed with great care until the worker 
finds a ‘‘ point” or measurement. When he 
reaches this he is careful not to cut further, 
leaving one-eighth of an inch of marble in 
which the finishing sculptor can model the 
figure. And in this way he works on, slowly, 
steadily, from one point to another, until he 
has found all the measurements of the figure 
of these ‘‘ points ”’; some fifteen to twenty-five 
are put in the nose, ten to fifteen in the eye, 
and so forth. It all depends on the kind of 
face that has to be cut out of the marble. 
If it is a copy from the antique, for example, 
which the men have worked over and over 
again, as is the case with the Venus of Milo, 
the number here named will be placed, but if 
it be a portrait bust far more are placed, and 
very near together, because a false cut will 
sometimes change the whole expression, and 
the face is obviously the most important feature ; 
wherefore, while the sculptor leaves one-eighth 
of an inch on all the body, he will leave the 
thickness of one-fourth of an inch on the face; 
also as soon as he rears the face he works even 
more carefully, and does not hurry. I noticed 
an elder workman reprove a younger for un- 
due haste in cutting marble from a roughly 
blocked-in face. ‘‘Slow and sure” is the 
watchword here. 

After the worker has ‘‘ pointed” the whole 
figure, he takes a tool specially prepared for 
the purpose, with which he shapes. Of the 
tools he uses for this purpose, the most im- 
portant are the chisel, of which there are 
various forms in use, such as the gwddia, 
the gradina, a chisel with two teeth called 
denti di cane, and other kinds with from two 
to five teeth each, scarpelli of many sizes and 
forms, and drills whose studio.name is vio/ino, 
of twenty different sizes, varying from one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch in width at 
the extremity. When this skilled labourer has 
finished, the statue is passed on to an ordi- 
nary workman, or scarpellino, whose duty it is 
to give the shape to the base of the statue, 
round or square as the case may be. This 
done, the statue may be said to be half com- 
pleted. It is then passed on to a “finisher,” 
or often to the artist sculptor himself. If a 
workman sculptor, he will finish everything 
except the hair, for carving hair is a most 
difficult operation, which is executed in very 
different styles in different countries. For this 
there is a special sculptor in every large studio. 
The ‘‘ finisher” generally commences opera- 
tions on the face and works downward, carving 
and studying the figure in every light, because 
a statue is not like = picture, and in creating 
it, it must be borne in mind that it must be seen 
from all sides. If the ‘finishing sculptor ” is 
completing a portrait, he works it in such a 
manner as to make the marble look flesh-like. 
He treats the features with a chisel, and does 
not use a rasp, which is used on the faces of 
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For where the chisel has passed 


the antique. 
over the marble, it always leaves a fresh cut, 
which gives a life-like effect, while the rasp on 
the contrary gives a dead, dull, smooth surface 


to the marble. All really good works of art, 
even such as are turned out for merely com- 
mercial purposes, are finished with the chisel, 
and the half lights are afterwards worked in with 
the rasp. Intending purchasers should keep 
this hint in mind. 

When the artist sculptor has nearly completed 
his task, the work is put into the hands of a so- 
called ornatista sculptor (ornament sculptor), 
who makes a speciality of cutting flowers and 
ornaments, if there be such things on the statue, 
or to the polisher sculptor, if there be any 
ornaments such as ribbons, or shields, or 
swords to which the artist wishes to impart a 
smooth high polish. if there be no polishing 
to be done, the figure will be worked over with 
smaller rasps, and finally rubbed down with 
pumice-stone that is made for this purpose in 
Germany. With this pumice-stone are removed 
all the scratches that the rasp may have made. 
The statue is then quite complete. From the 
sawing of a block to the requisite size until it 
is finished it has passed through the hands of 
some five or six sculptors. Nor are the demands 
made upon them trifling ; for example, some 
artists only execute their models in miniature— 
I believe | am correct in saying that this was 
the case with the late W. W. Story—and it is 
the task of the workman sculptor to enlarge 
this miniature to the proportions desired. | 
saw such a sculptor’s sketch but seven inches 
high being turned into a statue three feet in 
height. In these cases measuring is done 
with compasses. Sometimes the reverse opera- 
tion has to be executed, large models must 
be reduced in size. Obviously such tasks de- 
mand the utmost mathematical precision. It 
is found to be to the interest of a work of art 
to pass it through so many hands, because 
some men execute drapery better, others the 
face and hands, and so on. The men who 
labour in studios, such as that of Fratelli Pugi, 
are real artists, better artists sometimes than 
the men whose works they copy and often 
improve. They are paid from four to twenty 
francs a day according to their merit. An 
idea of the amount of work done in this branch 
may be gained from the fact that the output 
of Fratelli Pugiis some nine hundred thousand 
francs a year. The loss by marks in the 
marble is almost twenty per cent. The 


waste marble is sold to make glass flasks, 
and for other purposes, and the large pieces for 
the paving of streets. 

The dealers are, of course, well versed in 
the tastes of their customers, and it is amusing 
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to hear them sum up the different nations 
Thus they tell me that English and Americans 
prefer to buy imitations of the antique, which 
means that the marble is polished and coloured 
so as to represent the antique marble of any 
age. Quite a large section of the works is 
devoted to the manufacture of antiquities. First 
the statue is made complete, then broken, some- 
times buried for a while, and finally coloured. 
The workman mixes a soft sandstone with 
water, and with this he smooths the statue. 
Afterwards he rubs it down with pumice- 
stone, and then with a _ substance called 
English stone, a very hard material that does 
not scratch the marble, br* closes its pores. 
The treatment gives that ‘sh to the marble 
which imparts to it the < that comes from 
age. This done, the wl ie is coloured to suit 
the length of time which it is supposed to have 
existed. The colouring process was not fully 
revealed to me, as it is a trade secret. I know 
that the substance consists of tobacco, coffee, 
and two or three other ingredients, which are 
all boiled together. With a brush this liquid 
is painted over the whole surface. After it has 
been on some ten or fifteen minutes, the statue 
is washed, and it has the appearance of being 
some thousands of years old. If a greater age 
be desired, the colouring substance is left on 
longer. I believe every minute is calculated to 
represent a century of life. This colour dees 
not wear away with time, but sinks into the 
stone—indeed, time only renders it more mellow. 
Statues thus ‘‘ doctored” are shipped to every 
part of the globe. A foreman told me that 
many English purchasers prefer this tint for 
the reason that London is always full of fog 
and smoke, and white marble gets speedily 
dirty and smoke-choked in its atmosphere. 
On this antique imitation dirt has no effect, 
for it can be washed off with a sponge, when 
it is as good as new. True, white marble 
can also be cleaned, but it requires a practised 
hand to do the work, and the right materials, 
which the ordinary household would not have 
to hand. Further, if the marble is stained, 
nothing can be done for it, and we all know 
that London fog contains greasy ingredients, 
so that, marble being porous, a few tnoments 
suffice to make a stain which will never go 
away. 

After seeing this last process I felt that I had 
achieved my-self-imposed task, and I could 
retire to my marble bed in the ‘‘ Posta” of 
Carrara, feeling I knew all about marble quarry- 
ing, and that statue-making had not many 
secrets from me. A satisfactory as well as an 
interesting investigation it had truly been, and 
I venture to trust my readers will find it no 


* less so. 


HELEN ZIMMERN 
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ISS AMY FINCH and her 
new friend, Mrs. Bag- 
nall, sat in the window 
making the most of the 
fading daylight. The 
matron, personally con- 
ducted by the spinster 
(whose local knowledge 
was naturally of great 
value), had just  pur- 
chased at the annual 
cheap sale two dozen 
best pocket - handker- 
chiefs. It was obviously 
desirable to get them 
marked at once, and as 
Amy was justly cele- 
brated for her ornamental letters, and had lately 
evolved a very prepossessing B, they turned 
into the spinster’s room, and proceeded one to 
mark, and one to learn. 

Tea was presently brought in by Mary, the 
chubby little maid-of-all-work, and while they 
sipped the two friends chatted in peace and 


gratulation. This raid had certainly been very 
successful. The reductions, Amy was well 
assured, were no commercial fiction. As 


recently as the week before last, eightpence 
halfpenny had been firmly refused for these 
very handkerchiefs, and the offer came from 
Kirkholm’s one lady of title, who naturally 
expected some concession to her rank. At 
sevenpence three-farthings, therefore, with full 
allowance for the stain on one outside (which 
might be due to Lady Butson’s gloves, or 
fingers) the hankeys were an unusual bargain. 
Nor had diplomacy denied Miss Finch a per- 
sonal satisfaction. Even from the Emporium 
door, whither she had advanced, not angry but 
surprised, Amy had been entreated back. 
‘*Compliments from the Fancies,” said Cash, 
‘‘and three-halfpence sha’n’t part you.” Soshe 
had got the Rhine Violets at her own price, 
though ready, if need must, to give the three- 
and-three. She had even dropped an empty 
envelope that she might return to the counter 
with self-respect, and yield in an afterthought. 

The ladies had suffered some extremity from 
elbows and baskets, and Amy’s back was so 
had that at the substantial tea that would 
honour her friend’s departure, she meant to fly 
to potted meat. In all things, however, there 
is give and take, and the take had been a 
right good catch. 

They sank into contemplative silence. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Bagnall looked up and said, ‘‘ Amy, 
did you ever have an offer ?” 


** No,” 
never did.” 

‘They say that every woman has had one 
chance.” 

‘*]T don’t know what became of mine then.” 

‘*Some other woman got two, | suppose. 
Were you ever at all pretty?” 

Mrs. Bagnall certainly was a most uncir- 
cuitous person. But she asked her blunt 
questions with a chirpy innocence that almost 
gave her the immunity of childhood. 

**Yes,” said Amy, stimulated to unconven- 
tional candour ; ‘‘ yes, I think I was.” 

‘* Ah,” Mrs. Bagnall answered, ‘‘there’s no 
telling. One claims, after a certain age, the 
right to have been a beauty. It’s the brevet 
rank we receive on retiring. Of course,” she 
added, ‘‘ one need not be pretty to be pleasing. 
Yours, my dear, is a very good face.” 

That dry and belated crumb of comfort did 
not content Amy. 

‘*] wish you would believe me,” 
‘**] tell you I really was.” 

She rose and opened an old mahogany desk 
that stood upon the table. 

‘*There now,” she said, blushing rather 
prettily, ‘‘ judge for yourself,” and she placed a 
photograph in Mrs. Bagnall’s hand. 

It had been taken in London, fifteen years 
ago, during Amy’s historic plunge into the 
deeps of fashion. An early example of some 
permanent process, it was quite fresh and un- 
faded. It represented Amy in a Dolly Varden 
dress—the livery of a certain splendid bazaar. 

‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Bagnall, in hushed 
surprise. ‘* What owls the men must have been ! 
You were lovely, child—absolutely lovely.” 

‘*I certainly was pretty,” Amy answered. 
‘* But you know there were troubles. Papa got 
into difficulties and | had a long illness 

and they made me wear glasses . . . and 

it’s all fifteen years ago. What with one 
thing and another—well, you see _ what 
happened.” 

Amy dropped a curtsey and laughed, but her 
spectacles grew misty all the same. She stooped 
down and poked the fire. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘ you are very 
well as you are. And what, after all, are looks ? 
Good looks do not make good people. We must 
not look at looks.” 

At this point the maid fell in with the lamp, 
and Mrs. Bagnall became conscious of urgent 
claims at home. 

‘* Come again to-morrow,” said Amy, as she 
kissed her bosom-friend, ‘‘ and we'll go on with 
the marking.” 


Amy answered quite simply, ‘1 


she said; 
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The photograph lay upon the table. Amy 
took it up and looked upon it long. Then, 
moved by what thought who shall say ?—in fare- 
well or in assertion of identity still maintained : 
in sad surrender or in sadder clinging—Amy 
brought a pen, and on the white border of the 
picture inscribed her name. Her caligraphy was 
her greatest accomplishment. It suggested, as 
caligraphy sometimes does, delicacy and grace, 
which Amy’s voice and presence quite failed to 
convey. More often than not handwriting is 
a mere misfit, belying all the contours of 
character. Once in a way it is their very 
essence and distillation. It expresses the soul 
as does in the tremendous allegory of an Eastern 
faith the astral body—that body which is a 
man’s veriest self, the fabric of all his deeds and 
dreams and desires. 

Having thus impressed her sign-manual upon 
the old portrait, Amy put it away, and, clearing 
her mind of cobwebs, took out the potted meat. 

The next day when Mrs. Bagnall returned to 
the charge upon the pocket-handkerchiefs she 
noticed something unusual in Amy’s manner. 
It was nothing very striking—only a_ kind 
of half-abstraction, and, once and again, the 
hovering of an inward smile. 

‘*Amy,” said Mrs. Bagnall when her friend 
had lapsed into silence with her needle threaten- 
ing society in the thickness of an unfinished B, 
‘there is something on yourmind. Are you in 
love?” 

Amy started. ‘‘ What do you mean?” she 
said, blushing a little. 

‘*Dear me!” exclaimed her friend. ‘I 
meant with your own picture; but really, my 
dear, I shall think it is with somebody else’s.” 

“*T was going to ask you a question,” Amy 
said after a short pause, ‘‘ but I think I shan’t 
now. 

Mrs. Bagnall applied the expected degree of 
cajolery, and Amy drew from a drawer a postal 
wrapper. 

** It is mere curiosity,” she said ; ‘‘ but should 
you call this a lady’s or gentleman’s hand ?” 

**Oh, a lady’s—no, a gentleman’s. Really I 
could not be sure. It is a very pretty hand, 
anyhow. Dear me, Amy! how interesting. 
Would it be discreet to ask how the corre- 
spondence began ?” 

‘Oh, it is not a correspondence at all. 
We arranged an exchange of papers through 
the ‘ Bazaar.’ She—— ” 

‘**Oh, Amy, don’t let the romance ooze away 
like that.” 

‘** Well then, the person. The person sends 
me ‘Black and White’ in return for the 
‘Graphic.’ The only thing that matters is the 
address. It would be very awkward to write 
Mrs. H. Austin if it really were a gentleman.” 

** You must be satisfied with H. Austin.” 

‘* But that sounds rude.” 

‘**Oh, never mind,” said Mrs. Bagnall. 
will goad him on to declare himself.” 


se It 


‘**Really, Emily,” answered Amy, as she 


rose and secreted the wrapper, ‘‘ what things 
you do say.” 
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‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘I only 
meant his identity.” 
From that time 
amt inconnu became 

delicate banter. 

Messages were entrusted to Amy to be 
faithfully given when next she was writing to 
Henry, Hubert, Hugh, or Harold. The post 
man was made accessory to much circular 
archness relating to furnishing and to conti- 
nental tours. Volumes containing respectively 
‘“*Mr. H.” and ‘*The Lang Coortin” were 
pressed upon Amy’s perusal. Altogether she 
enjoyed quite an Indian summer of matrimonial 
allusion. 

It must not be thought that any vulgar pub- 
licity attached to these proceedings. They 
were esoteric and discriminating, and strictly 
kept from masculine profanation. 

It happened one afternoon, however, that 
Mrs. Sedgwick, having occasion to despatch 
her son Augustus to Amy’s rooms with a 
basket of Jerusalem artichokes—a present 
wherewith she was wont inexpensively to 
promote the gaiety of her friends—thought it 
would greatly heighten the humour of a sly 
innuendo to make the innocent youth her 
medium. Articled clerks in Mrs. Sedgwick’s 
view were exceedingly innocent. Mind you, 
she was not so confident about solicitors. 

‘*Bring back the basket,” she said, ‘and 
give her my dear love; and I wish she would 
lend me Byron’s enigma on the letter H. Say 
it begins, 


Finch’s 
theme of 


forward Miss 
a favourite 


**It was whispered in Heaven.” 


‘*It is not Byron’s,” said Gus, ‘‘it is Miss 
Fanshawe's. But what’s the point of the 
allusion ?” 

** Goodness!” exclaimed his mother, amazed 
at the learning and acuteness that she had 
evoked—‘‘ What is the boy talking about ?” 

‘*Why, the handle’s tied up with string,” 
said Gus inconsequently ; ‘‘ really, mother, | 
think this mission would be better discharged 
after nightfall. However, as you please.” 

With good-natured disgust the lad took up 
his mother’s bounty and departed. 

Asked to wait in Amy’s room (while the maid 
threw the artichokes away) Augustus looked 
round for means of amusement. On the table 
lay the works of Charles Lamb. He took the 
book up, and it opened at ‘* Mr. H.” ‘* Ah,” he 
thought, ‘‘H. again. There’s a mystery about 
this. More is meant than meets the 
halloa!” 

Gus’s eye fell upon a postal wrapper whereon 
the address was hardly dry. It lay upon 
a ‘*Graphic” which had been rolled up, and 
then allowed to uncurl. It was obviously 
designed for the post. The address, in Amy's 
beautiful hand was, ‘‘H. Austin, The Nest, 
Ripon.” 

** Oh, ho!” said Gus. 





‘* This lets the cat out 


of the bag. Good old Amy. What a lark. 
The Nest, too! That beats Jerusalem 
artichokes. Go in and win, Amy, and you'll 
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have the little teapot that’s spoiling in mother’s 
box, and live very happy ever——-” 

Again the lad’s meditation was cut off short. 
Half-hidden under a little lady-like inkstand 
there lay a photograph. 

‘*The plot thickens,” he said, and dragged 
the thing out. 

‘* Well, I’m shot !” exclaimed Augustus, as 
he recognised the face. ‘‘I never suspected 
that old Amy had been a beauty in her day. 
If only I had been twenty years earlier in the 
field, I should have lost my heart. Where 
were the men’s eyes, I wonder ?” 

He was just about to return the portrait to 
its lurking-place, when a thought leaped into 
his brain. Slightly curving the photograph, 
that it might not resist the rolling that would 
follow, he slipped it into the heart of the 
‘‘ Graphic,” and turned away from the table. 
Miss Finch, hurrying in a moment later with 
the empty basket, found him studying intently 
‘*The Monarch of the Glen.” 

‘““How kind of your mother,” said Amy. 
‘‘But she must not rob herself, you know.” 

‘Oh, don’t be afraid,” Gus answered. 
‘Mother is very honest in that way. She 
gave me a message for you. Miss Amy—it was 
—something about—never mind! you can ask 
her to-morrow.” 

And, rather red and confused, Gus made for 
the door. 

‘Oh dear,” said Amy, ‘‘he has forgotten 
the basket. I must take it up this afternoon, 
I suppose. How queer he was about the 
message.” 

Conscience had made a coward of the 
articled clerk. Any reference to the letter H 
seemed like confession of the ‘‘ Graphic’s” 
secret enclosure. 

That evening the young fellow encountered 
Miss Amy at the post-office. She was forcing 
into the box a stubborn and protracted roll. 
As he raised his hat he reddened again, and 
felt an inward questioning. 

‘* Practical people,” he said, ‘‘ should be 
kept out of the joke department.” 

It was almost an epigram, and he made a 
note of it. 

Two days later Amy Finch stepped into Mrs. 
Bagnall’s drawing-room with the look of a 
woman walking in her sleep. 

‘* Emily,” she said, ‘‘am Imad? _ Read this, 
and tell me.” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Bagnall, when in silence, 
save for inaudible ejaculations, she had 
extracted the essence of a four-page letter, 
‘that depends on the answer you mean to 
give.” 

‘‘Then it is—it really is—what it seems 
to be ?” 

‘‘That again depends. If it seems to be an 
offer of marriage, there’s no doubt it is what it 
seems. ‘Hubert Austin.” You see I was 
right. Oh, Amy, | am so glad.” 

“But, Emily, it is so sudden, so strange 
altogether.” 

“Why, you poor little thing, you are shaking 


like a leaf. Sit down here, and I'll rub your 
silly cold hands. Why, I daresay it is not so 
sudden as you make out. How long have you 
been writing to one another ?” 

‘* We have never written a word except our 
mutual address—I mean our two addresses. 
The most that ever we have done has been to 
mark a passage that we liked.” 

‘* All about love, of course.” 

‘*You know, Emily, I wouldn’t do anything 
of the kind. I should not have gone so far as 
I did . . . it was only criticism of beoks . 
if I had known for certain that it was a 
man.” 

‘* Well, you know now,” said Mrs. Bagnall, 
‘‘and that is enough. Of course you saw the 
line written across ?” 

‘*No,” answered Amy. ‘‘ What does it 
say?” 

‘* Oh,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘ nothing of any 
importance, only ‘I shall arrive to-morrow at 
2.97." " 

‘*Oh, dear, dear,” said Amy, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘‘ what shall I do?” 

‘* First,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘ you will take 
a glass of sherry and a slice of cake. And 
then you and I will walk back to your house. 
Why, bless you, if you had only refused them 
once and twice a day as I used to do in India, 
you would not worry yourself about an 
offer.” 

‘* Then I must refuse him, you think?” 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘ we are not 
in India, and . we'll see. Give the poor 
man a hearing; I tell you, we'll see.” 

So they went to Amy’s room and waited. 

The knock came. Then Mrs. Bagnall pressed 
her friend’s hand and withdrew upstairs. 

‘*‘Mr. Austin,” said the maid, with awful 
curiosity rounding her eyes, and there stepped 
into the room a young man of twenty-eight or 
so. A pleasant-faced fellow, frank and kindly ; 
a gentleman all over. 

The room was dark under the brightest con- 
ditions, and that was a day of cloud. Amy, 
sitting at its farthest extremity, was only dimly 
visible from the doorway. 

‘Forgive me,” said the young man, as, 
hardly sure of his way, he advanced slowly ; 
‘*T ought to have prepared you. Say that you 
forgive me.” 

He stood, and tossing away his cap, held 
out his two hands. 

Trembling and in silence Amy came to meet 
him. But there was such generous sweetness 
in the impulsive face as made her feel that she 
should not long be afraid. She put her hands 
into his, and let her eyes fall. Then she felt 
the hands that held hers close with a convulsive 
clasp. 

She looked up and fancied that the young 
man’s face had grown a little pale. Then, before 
she could say anything, before she could even 
think anything, Austin was pleading his cause, 
as ardently as the most exacting maiden could 
desire. 

‘* Amy,” he said, ‘‘it is not so sudden as it 
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seems. I believe in impulse. Impulse is a 
pigeon flying home, and reason is a blind man 
tapping the pavement in a strange street. But 
I have not trusted impulse alone.” 

“Way, what could you know about me?” 
Amy said. 

‘‘Oh, almost everything,” he answered. 
‘‘Your handwriting told me a great deal. I 
have studied graphology, and a letter is like 
a living presence to me. As I read it I hear 
the tones of the voice and see the cnanges of 
the face. But your writing, Amy !—It is a 
perfect revelation of yourself. If you want to 
keep your secrets you must employ a secre- 
tary.” 

‘*Do you really think that?” Amy asked in 
some alarm. ‘‘ Not, of course, that I have any 
secrets.” 

“Oh, you must not take me quite literally. 
But, in soberest truth, there is a singularly 
personal quality in your hand. It has a per- 
fume of its own. It made me think of violets.” 

“‘] daresay,” Amy remarked. ‘‘ Rhine 
violets.” 

‘*No, no, it was purely spiritual suggestion. 
As a matter of fact I hate the smell of violets 
—you might as well put mud upon your hand- 
kerchief.” 

**Oh dear,” said Amy, ‘‘I got a new bottle 
to-day!” 

‘*Why do you say ‘Oh dear.’ From this 
time forth you will not smell of violets, but 
violets will smell of you.” 

‘*T don’t like compliments,” said Amy, un- 
suspicious of a plagiarism from Herrick. 

‘* When the truth is a compliment you must 
learn to bear it. But, Amy, it was not only 
your writing that made me love you. You 
talked to me in little crosses with blue pencil. 


I never knew such judgment as yours. You 
drink the spirit of a book like wine.” 
‘*T never drink wine,” said Amy. ‘All our 


family were abstainers.” 

‘Yes, yes,” Austin answered; ‘‘ but that is 
not the point now. You are the very pope of 
critics, and infallible whether you speak from 
chair or sofa. That made me love you, Amy 
—your amazing literary instinct—for good 
books are my life-blood. I want to write a 
good book myself. You will help me, won’t 
you?” 

‘*Oh dear,” said Amy, ‘‘I am very slow 
and dreadfully shallow.” 

‘*It is at your slow and shallow feet 

‘* Oh, my feet are well enough,” said Amy. 

‘* Yes, yes; but figuratively. Let me sit at 
the feet of a good woman while the critics 
snarl and wrangle. I believe in the wisdom of 
the pure heart.” 

‘*T think you are very impulsive,”’ Amy said, 
after a momentary pause. 

** Did I not begin by confessing that ? 


” 





But 


I have shown you that I am calculating too.” 
“*T think . 
be sorry by-and-by . 
except . 
** Money ! 


if I were to. 
I have no money, 


” 


If I had been a fortune-hunter 
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do you suppose I should have made no in- 
quiry ?”’ 

‘*T only wanted you to know how things are. 
And then I am older than you—a great deal 
older, I should think.” Amy hesitated for a 
moment, and then went on with a little gulp of 
difficult resolution. ‘‘ My birthday will be on 
Tuesday and I shall be ” 

‘Don’t tell me,” Austin broke in, ‘‘ I won't 
hear;” his fingers went up to his ears— 
‘*positively and absolutely I won’t. Amy, 
your present shall be the engagement-ring.” © 

**Nonsense,” said Amy. ‘I will save you 
from your own rashness. Besides / shall want 
a long time to think.” 

Yet on Tuesday the ring came—and stayed. 
For the two young people had met many 
times, and Mrs. Bagnall and Mrs. Sedgwick 
having made searching inquiry, both of the 
lover himself, and also of lawyers, bankers, and 
a clergyman or two, had with one voice delivered 
their judgment. 

‘* Amy,” this emphatic pronouncement ran, 
‘‘if you don’t say ‘Yes,’ an asylum is your 
place.” 

So the engagement was announced, and 
Kirkholm almost lost its head. Never since 
Carry Whitworth ‘‘ went off ” with that dis- 
reputable reporter had there been such talk. 
Excitement and tea ran high. Scones and wigs 
and apple-cake, pairs of fowls and ham with 
pink frills, made the hospitable tables groan— 
possibly also one of the guests. 

But, groaning or gay, Mr. Austin made an 
excellent impression. He gave himself no airs, 
professed his devotion to wigs, admired the 
neighbouring scenery, and was exactly enough 
in love. 

During this period the behaviour of Gus 
Sedgwick excited some remark; not a great 
deal, for Mr. Austin and Amy Finch were 
as much as most people could manage. His 
mother, however, and Mrs. Whitworth observed 
and denounced him. He sat where he could 
watch the affianced pair, and chuckled. Now, 
as his affectionate friends justly remarked, 
that was not the way for a young man to 
behave. 

In a month the festivities were over, and life 
paled down to its cold and normal grey. The 
tables lost their rosy frills: Mr. Austin was 
back at Ripon. Mrs. Whitworth had neu- 
ralgia. 

But Amy! Oh, it was worth one’s while to 
look at Amy. Her month of life had been put 
back. If this was not April come again, surely 
it was a time almost as fair, and tenderer and 
sweeter. The record of the pinching years 
seemed half erased. The hard and prim little 
lines softened into gracious curves. Her hair, 
always rich and beautiful, caught a ripple and a 
gleam. Her light-grey eyes grew dark and _ 
full of dreams. Her very figure ripened. 

Gus Sedgwick ceased to chuckle. He gazed 
at Amy still, but he gazed in a kind of awe. 
So might the conjurer gaze from whose ap- 
paratus of deceit had sprung in very deed a 
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gracious miracle. During Austin’s stay, this 
singular change in Amy had been less obvious. 
Perhaps excitement overlaid it. Perhaps it 
needed time to strike its roots into the heart 
before it blossomed in the lips and eyes. 
Looking at Amy now, many a portly bachelor 
fluttered his watch-chain with a sigh, and said, 
‘* How blind I must have been!” 

So time went on and there was talk about the 
wedding—-not as an event urgent and imminent, 
but as of something that was surely stealing on. 
Already Mrs. Sedgwick’s tea-pot had arrived, 
thoroughly scoured, not to say scratched, 
and bearing this inscription: ‘‘ Humble, I 
know, dearest Amy, but let me be the fs.” 

It was in the late spring, when the engage- 
ment was about six months old, that Austin 
came to pay his second visit. Possibly he came 
to make arrangements forthe great event. At 
any rate Mrs. Whitwell leaped to that conclu- 
sion and a lacquered card-tray. Perhaps one 
should say “he lacquered card-tray, for it was 
a well-known feature of Kirkholm commerce. 
Amy had asked its price at three successive 
sales, and had really meant to buy it when it 
had come down another rung or two. 

One day Amy, instigated by Mrs. Bagnall, 
gave her lover a little dinner. That friend was 
the only other guest, but still anxieties were deep 
and pitfalls many. There was the cracked soup 
plate, and there was the landlady’s temper, and 
there were Mary’s thumbs. But all these diffi- 
culties were negotiated or surmounted. It 
really was going to be a very nice little dinner. 
Mrs. Lewthwaite (so was the landlady named) 
had come out with unexpected gusto. The 
dining-room which she had generously lent did 
exceedingly well. Mr. Lewthwaite’s slippers 
were not obvious, and when it was certain that 
his lady would not be looking in again, Amy 
would run up and whip away the white em- 
broidery antimacassars. 


It was done. All was perfect, except the 
smell of baked plates. 


It wasover. Nothing could have been better. 
If Mary ad nudged, to call attention to things 
that she was handing, that was an hospitable 
weakness. 

Austin had been left to the enjoyment of the 
claret over a cigarette. 

“Yes, and he did enjoy it too,” said Mrs. 
Bagnall, who had presented the wine and the 
salmon. ‘It was good, though I say it.” 

So there was a delightful flutter of congratu- 
lation while Amy began to think about the tea. 

Suddenly she remembered something. 
Hubert had asked her to sewa button on his 
glove. The glove would be in his coat-pocket : 
she would get the thing done ready for his 
return. 

With a strange sense of daring intimacy, Amy 
felt about in the many-pocketed masculine 
garment. Pockets, pockets everywhere, yet not 
a glove to Yes; here it was. No! 
another cigarette-case—or might it be a recep- 


tacle forgloves? There seemed to be no other 
possible lurking-place. She took the slender 
case into her hands, and glanced within its 
compartments. 

A photograph. Well, she was not jealous ; 
but whose picture did he carry about ? 

Not hers anyhow, for Hubert had never 
wished to have it taken. 

She must look. 

Guiltily, yet not without a sort of inward 
justification, Amy took the photograph out and 
held it up to the hissing hall-light. 

It was her own picture—that picture which, 
seven months ago, had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

How on earth had it come into Hubert’s 
possession ? 

At first Amy’s mind had room for nothing 
but that wonder. 

Then the beauty of her own face mastered 
her, filling her with memories and wistful 
dreams. 

And then—swift and sure as a shaft of light 
—the truth smote into her heart. 

Some one had sent Austin her picture, and he 
had fallen in love with that. And when for 
the first time he saw her living face, desecrated 
by the trampling feet of fifteen pitiless years, 
he had felt the keenest stab of disappointment. 
That momentary falling of his countenance and 
that swift recovery had told all the story. A 
very tragic comedy had been acted within two 
beats of the heart. 

How gallantly, how chivalrously, he had 
behaved! Amy loved him better than she had 
ever loved him yet, now that it was borne in 
upon her heart that Hubert did not love her. 
How plainly the road which had been traversed 
with undistinguishing eyes unrolled itself 
before her now! In that cocoon of self-be- 
guilements, whereby Hubert, intent at first on 
cheating only her, had finally all but cheated 
himself, she saw the spinning of every thread. 
When he looked upon the faded original of the 
picture, he had felt with instinctive nobility 
that one thing must be done. The ill-fruit of 
his romantic folly must be gathered by him 
alone. The woman must not eat of its bitter 
ashes. 


** Never to tell her; not to let her know.” 


That line from Hubert’s beloved Enoch 
Arden, upon which his voice always seemed to 
tremble and break, rose naturally in Amy’s 
mind. 

He was so completely saturated with 
Tennyson, that his resolution, Amy thought, 
might have shaped itself to that piteous refrain. 

Sometimes the réle had been difficult acting ; 
sometimes he had lost himself in his part ; but 
he had never loved her. Well, the last lines 
would soon be spoken, and the lights put 
out. 

‘*Oh,” thought poor, desolated Amy, “ if 
for one hour he had loved me I could have 
borne it better. But the girl whom he loved 
was dead long ago. I was only her ghost. 
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read the picture into my face.” 
‘*Amy,” came a voice from the stairs, 
‘* what on earth are you about? Mr. Austin 


and I are abusing one another like pick- 
pockets; come and make peace and 
tea.” 


‘* All right,” Amy answered, ‘‘I had to do 
something.” She replaced the picture and the 
case. Then she moistened her lips and 
hummed a little tune, and ran lightly upstairs. 

Act ? Why, if it came to that, women could 
act as well as men. Better perhaps ; God help 
them !—they had more practice. 

‘*Amy,” said Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘we are 
quarrelling over Enoch Arden. Was he a hero 
or a fool?” 

** Both,” said Amy ; 
are.” 

** Dear me!” remarked Mrs. Bagnall, ‘‘ how 
epigrammatic some folks are! Let ws run 
downstairs, Mr. Austin, and come _ back 
clever.” 


‘*good men always 


All through that sleepless night, salt with 
tears, acrid with humiliation, Amy groped her 
way towards a resolution. It was not the 
resolution to give her ‘“‘lover” up, for that 
had been taken on the instant of discovery. 

The mode of emancipation was the difficulty ; 
for her slave would most certainly refuse his 
freedom. All his chivalry and all his self- 
delusion would urge him to make jewels of his 
chains. 

‘* Never to tell him; not to let him know.” 
Enoch Arden’s resolution was capable of 
feminine adoption. She must save Hubert 
from the teeth of that remorse which would 
prey upon the knowledge of her knowledge. 

But how was the thing to be done ? 

Happily—for to Amy’s direct and unimagina- 
tive nature the burden of duplicity was heavy 
to bear—Austin was leaving Kirkholm the next 
day. To send him away without decisive 
settlement of the wedding-time was natural 
enough. 

In that matter, to be 
maidenly. 

During the hours of their last evening she 


indefinite is to be 


did not betray herself. Paleness and a few 
tears became the occasion wellenough. When 


next day Amy waved from the platform, her 
lover never divined what gave the fluttering 
handkerchief its little touch of tragedy. 

As soon as the sharpest need for deception 
was over, Amy’s part was poorly played. At 
first her friends believed that Hubert’s depar- 
ture might well account for pale cheeks and 
swollen lids. But very quickly it became 
evident that something had gone wrong. 

Good little Mrs. Bagnall burrowed gallantly 
towards the core of the mystery, but, somehow 
or other, always missed the way. There had 
been no quarrel ; the engagement held, and 
Amy was only a little worried; and Mrs. 


Bagnall could not help her—save by leaving 
But Gus Sedgwick, as often as the 


her alone. 








When he wanted to be fond of me, he had to 
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chance occurred, stared at Amy. He did not 
chuckle, but often whistled between his teeth— 
a meditative whistle. 

One day, a month after Austin’s departure, 
Augustus poured into a basket a quart of 
gooseberries, designed for the morrow’s tart at 
home, and slipped out by the back-door. The 
basket, he hoped, would give him the enfrée of 
Amy’s room, and there was something that he 
must say to her. 

His plan succeeded. Amy came in looking 
so white and fragile, so weary and old, that 
Gus’s heart bled for her. 

‘*[?’'m so much obliged,” she said, holding 
cut her hand, and calling up the ready piteous 
smile. ‘‘ What beautiful ss 

‘*Hang the gooseberries,” interrupted Gus. 
‘*Miss Amy, I can’t bear to see you like that. 
I thought once I had done such a mighty 
clever thing, and now—I wish I’d cut my hand 
off first.” 

**Oh, Gus,” said poor Amy, forgetting her 
own trouble for a moment at the sight of the 
lad’s distress, ‘‘you have not been betting 
again?” 

‘*No,” said Gus, ‘‘didn’t I promise? Oh, 
Miss Amy, it was I who shoved it in. Just for 
a lark, you know, in the ‘ Mr. H.’ days.” 

‘“*Shoved what?” asked Amy, too much 
puzzled to reject the vulgar word. 

**Why the picture, Miss Amy--the con- 
founded—I mean the beautiful picture.” 

‘*Oh, Gus,” said Amy, pressing her hands 
together, ‘‘was it you? I think I must sit 
down for one moment. I don’t feel quite 
well.” 

Ina moment Gus was on his knees at her 
feet. 

‘*Miss Amy,” he blurted out, with many 
sniffs and gulps, ‘‘ I know all about it. You've 
had a regular bust up, and he has chucked you, 
and it is breaking your heart.” 

‘* No, no,” said Amy, ‘‘ you are quite wrong.” 

** Bosh,” answered Gus : ‘‘ you don’t gammon 
me. It’s just killing you; why your hand” 
he caught it in his own—‘‘ is like an eggshell. 
Well, look here; as soon as I’ve got money for 
the fare I’ll go to Ripon and horsewhip the 
beastly sweep. I will, I swear I will; so that’s 
settled. And now, Amy, this is what matters 
most. Don’t youcry. There are other fellows 
besides him. Amy—I don’t mind a bit: upon 
my word I don’t —/’7/ marry you.” 

For the first time during many days Amy's 
eyes brightened with a smile. Forgetting her 
propriety, she laid her hand on Gus’s hair. 

‘*Thank you, Gus,” she said; ‘‘ you are a 
dear good boy.” 

‘‘T suppose you'll like it to be soon?” he 
asked stoutly, if a little ruefully. 

‘* Well, no,” she answered; ‘‘I am deeply 
grateful, Gus, but I think I cannot o 
Her speech broke off. The merriment in her 








‘ eyes changed into resolution. 


‘‘ Gus,” she said, ‘1 accept your offer——" 
‘* All right,” said Gus, buttoning up his coat. 
‘*Upon my word, | don’t mind.” 
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‘*So far as this. I will be engaged to you 
for one week.” 

‘‘What’s the good of that?” said Gus. 
‘* Blest if I understand.” 

‘* Don’t try,”” said Amy. ‘‘ But, believe me, 
you will render me a great service.” 

Suddenly a keen look flashed out 
lad’s eyes. 

‘You are going 
said. ‘It is you 
off.” 

*“* Yes,” she said solemnly, ‘‘ 1 want to break 
it off.” 


of the 


to humbug Austin,” he 
who want to break it 
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‘*“Why, Miss Amy?” he asked, moved by 
her manner. ‘‘ Tell me why.” 

** Because I love him, Gus; 
him.” 

** Don’t tell me any more, 
ing and turning away. 

Then he advanced to Amy with a soft bright- 
ness in his eyes. 

‘*Not because of our week’s engagement,” 
he said, ‘‘ but. . . for other reasons. . . will 
you give me one kiss?” 

Amy threw her arms round him, and cried as 
though her heart would break. 


because I love 


” said Gus, redden- 
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A PEARLING BOAT. 


HURSDAY ISLAND, or, as it is some- 
times designated, ‘‘ the Gibraltar of Aus- 
tralia,” is situate some eighteen miles from 

Cape York, the northernmost point of Australia, 
and is between four and five miles in circum- 
ference, rugged and mountainous on a moderate 
scale. 

The climate from May till the middle of 
December is remarkably pleasant, especially 
during the winter months, May, June, and July. 
The rainy season generally sets in about Decem- 
ber, and continues for perhaps three to four 
months, or even longer in exceptional years. 

There is an exceedingly mixed population of 


some 1,500 souls on the island, all the nations 
of the earth being seemingly represented, the 
Japanese predominating. 

A strong fort, finished some two years since, 
in which are mounted some heavy modern guns, 
commands the harbour and all approaches. 
There is a garrison of only forty men, but in 
time of war a very large force could be accom- 
modated in large and well ventilated barracks 
placed on a range of hills a short distance from 
the fort. 

A Government jetty was completed in 1893 
at a cost of 4.42,000. 

There are some 230 boats engaged in the 
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countrymen. There are also large 
fleets of boats varying in tonnage 
from ten to fifteen tons, each 
manned by diver, tender (who 
holds the life line and looks after 
the safety of the diver while be- 
low), and four or five of a crew 
who work the air pump, etc. The 
illustrations show both the style 
of boat and apparatus used, ‘the 
pump being below in the hold. 
In the collection of pearls shown 
one is valued at £350, while the 
lot represents the very respectable 
total of £1,000. 

The divers are paid by results, 
and in their greed for gain often 
run the greatest risk in venturing 
below to a depth of sometimes 
thirty fathoms, or, as is known in 
One instance, which cost the man 
his life—thirty-three fathoms. 

1893 was a very fatal year for 
divers. At the beginning of that 
year a large patch of shell was 
found in rather deep water (twenty 
to over thirty fathoms) off Darnley 
Island. The boats flocked thither, 
and no fewer than twenty-four 
divers lost their lives through 
paralysis, resulting from diving in 
deep water, where the largest 
quantities of shell lay. The resi- 
dents at last obtained the sanction 
of the Government to close the 
ground, so that further loss of 
life might be prevented. Of the 
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principal industry of the place—pearl shelling—and there are also a few in the béche-de-mer 
trade. The Japanese own a great number of the shelling luggers, worked by their own 





























THE PEARL DIVER. THE AIR-PUMP IS IN THE HOLD OF THE VESSEL. 
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twenty-four divers who lost their lives that year 
two only were Europeans, the rest being 


Manilla men, Japanese, and Norfolk Islanders. 


DIVER PREPARING FOR THE DESCENT. 


In all these cases the men were diving on their 


own responsibility, their employers having dis- 
couraged the idea of resorting to the Darnley 





Island field as being altogether too dangerous. 
In 1894 the exports of pearl shell and béche-de 
mer were valued at £98,000. 

Thursday Island is a coaling station and place 
of call for all steamers from the west. It is a 
busy little place at certain seasons, though 
there are vague grumblings to be heard about 
the growing scarcity of the shell. 

Several handsome edifices have been erected 
in the township of late years, mostly built of 
wood and iron, but substantial nevertheless. 
The Quetta Memorial Church of and 
cement is an enduring monument erected by 
public subscription shortly after the heart- 
rending catastrophe by which, on February 28, 
1890, 140 lives were lost through the striking 
of the mail steamer Que¢fa on an uncharted and 
sunken coral patch off the East Coast thirty 
miles south of Thursday Island. It is a com- 
modious building, with beautiful stained-glass 
lights in the east window to the memory of 
departed relations of members of the congrega- 
tion. There is also a Roman Catholic church 
and convent in Douglas Island. There are six 
thoroughly respectable hotels on the island, 
large and small stores conducted by Europeans, 
Japanese, Chinese, etc., a School of Arts, 
Hospital, and other benevolent institutions. 

Our illustrations are from photographs taken 
by Mr. C. V. Keys, of Sydney, who made a 
tour of Northern and Western Queensland. 
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OR a long while Naturalists were at variance 
as to what a vegetable gall really was, 
and also as to how it was produced, but 

it may now be safely said that a vegetable gall 
is, in general, an abnormal growth of plant 
tissue caused by the presence of one or more 
larve which have emerged from an egg or eggs 
that have been deposited in a perforation made 
by the parent insect in the roots, bark, or 
leaves of various trees, shrubs, and plants, the 
vegetable cells which accumulate around the 
larve providing them with nourishment and 
shelter. 

The word ‘‘gall” is derived from three 
different sources, and has as many different 
significations. The first comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “ ge’alla,” and when used 
as a noun denotes anything extremely bitter, 
the fluid secreted in the glandular substances of 
the liver being the most familiar example ; but 
under this same derivation, when used in 
another sense, it denotes implacable enmity and 
spite. 

The next derivation is from the French word 
‘* galer,” the active verb to gall, and supplies 
a meaning to such expressions as to tease, to 
fret, to annoy or harass a person; it also 
implies a wearing away or breaking of the skin 
by rubbing. 

The third synonym of the word ‘“‘ gall” is from 
the Latin ‘‘ galla,” and is used to signify the 
excrescences or unnatural growths of vegetable 
substances which make their appearance as 
deformities on various parts of trees, shrubs, 
aua plants. 


VEGETABLE GALLS. 


BY EDWARD CONNOLD 





The etymology of the word “ gall”’ has been 
dilated upon somewhat fully, because by so 
doing it will be more easily shown that there 
are several connecting links between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the French derivations in their 
application to the vegetable gall. It will not 
be difficult to show in due course how particu- 
larly applicable is the word gall, inasmuch as 
most kinds not only possess the bitterness of 
flavour which renders them objectionable to the 
palate, but, by their very mode of growth, tend 
to annoy and harass the vegetable substances 
upon which they may be found, causing them 
to bulge and swell to abnormal sizes, and pro- 
ducing deformities and contortions which are 
wholly foreign to all natural vegetable growth. 

The shapes are most fantastic. Some are 
rough and gnarled, while others are smooth 
and soft. Some are so hard that it is with 
difficulty that a pocket-knife can cut them, 
while, in contrast to these, others can be easily 
compressed between the thumb and finger. 
One kind, which grows at the end of an oak 
bough, on the catkins and young leaves (see 
figs. 1, 2, 3), resembles bunches of red currants, 
while another kind, away up amongst the top 
branches of a birch-tree, resembles a rook’s 
nest. 

One kind assumes the form of a hop strobile, 
Or a miniature artichoke, and is named accord- 
ingly (fig. 4). 

Two others resemble fruits, one taking the 
shape and appearance of an apple (fig. 5), the 
other exactly like a cherry minus the string; 
another is like a small pea covered with downy 
hairs, while another kind (fig. 6) reminds us of 
a number of percussion caps neatly arranged on 
the bark of a small oak bough. 

But the most interesting, and yet the sim- 
plest in outline and appearance, is the Marble 
Gall (fig. 7). 

The colours are not so numerous as the 
shapes, but some of the shades of colour are 
exquisite ; the prevailing tints are sombre, but 
there are a few very bright and attractive. 

The predominant colour, however, is green, 
very delicate shades of which may be seen at 
various stages in the growth of the galls; in 
fact, as may be supposed from the positions 
they occupy, they are all more or less green in 
colour, changing only as they approach or 
attain maturity. 

Of all trees or shrubs in this country, the oak 
appears to be the favourite home of gall-makers. 
No less than forty-five different kinds of galls are 
found on that particular tree, several of which 
will serve the present purpose admirably. The 
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willow comes next—some eighteen or twenty 
kinds are found upon the many varieties of Salix. 

The flowers, leaves, buds, shoots, branches, 
bark, stem, and even roots of upwards of 100 
British plants, shrubs, and trees are affected 





and attacked by various kinds of beetles, gall- 
wasps, gall-flies, saw-flies, gnats, moths, 
aphides, mites, and wormlets. The produc- 
tions caused by this little army of invaders vary 
in size from very minute specks to swellings 
which attain to the size of an ordinary door 
handle, the colours and shapes being equally 
as variable. 

Illustration No. 1 is a photograph of a 
bunch of small boughs of the oak bearing 
an enormous number of galls of the kind 
popularly known as the Currant Gall. 

The scientific name is Spathegaster bacca- 
rum. During the month of May this gall 
appears on the flower-stalk of the male—or 
staminate—catkins of the oak, and also on 
the underside of the leaves. 

They closely resemble bunches of red 
currants—a tempting morsel on a hot May 
day !—and the name has been well chosen, 
for they are about the same size and colour 
as red currants, and grow in threes and 
fours on a stalk ; indeed, so similar are they 
to the genuine article that a novice might be 
pardoned the inquiry (especially in these 
days of new discoveries) if it be not possible 
to make currant jam from this “fruit” of 
the oak. 

They grow from the end of the boughs, 
more frequently than not just a few inches 
above your reach, and sometimes the aid of 
a walking-stick is not sufficient ; other methods 
must then be adopted in order to secure them, 
a good one being to make a lasso, by tying a 
long piece of stout string to a stone, and throw- 
ing it at the desired bough. 

A close examination of these galls enables one 


to observe that the ground colour is greenish, 
studded with small reddish spots and stripes of 
a peculiar translucent appearance. They are 
soft and sappy, and have within them a cavity 
in which a little maggot, or /arva, lives. 

They have a peculiar insipidness, and are 
altogether unfit for food. 

The little gall wasp which causes this par- 
ticular growth also attacks the young terminal 
leaves of the oak-shoots, and thereon produces 
globular formations very similar to the currant 
kind, the only difference being that, whereas 
the latter kind is pedunculated, ¢.e. growing on 
a stem or stalk, those on the leaves are sessile, 
z.c. without any projecting support. 

In illustration No. 2 the differences can be 
readily recognised, that in the lower right-hand 
corner being the pedunculated, and in the lower 
left-hand corner those which are sessile. 

The swelling takes place on the under surface 
of the leaf, and in examples where the growth 
of the galls is vigorous and many are clustered 
in a small space, the demands upon the sap 
being consequently very great, the leaf is not 
only greatly contorted, but occasionally yields 
the who'e of its growth for the development of 
the galls. Thismay be observed inthe same illus- 
tration in several places, but most prominently 
in the centre of the cluster which is immediately 
above the spray of pedunculated specimens. 

Illustration No. 3 is a small branch planted 
in a flower-pot. It gives another idea of the 
peculiar mode of gall growth. These galls 
frequently attain considerable dimensions when 
compared with the currant form, and also when 
considered as regards the relative proportions 





FIG. 3. 


between the very small larva within and the 
mass of nutriment formed around it. They last 
but a short time. Their growth is rapid, and 
as soon as the larva has passed through several 
transformations within the gall, and the perfect 
insect, or zmago, has emerged, the case begins 
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to shrivel, and it is very difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to preserve the natural beauty. 

The next species assumes the form of a 
miniature artichoke, and is known popularly as 
the artichoke gall. It also bears a very close 





FIG. 4. 


resemblance to the common hop; but it will be 
observed, however, upon reference to illustration 
No. 4, that this particular form of gall growth 
is sessile, whereas the hop strobile is peduncu- 
lated. 

It makes its appearance on the young shoots 
of the oak towards the end of June, and 
maintains a vigorous growth for about two 
months. During the early part of that time the 
exterior is of a green colour; this ultimately 
changes to a dull brown. 

This gall is composed of three parts, an outer 
layer, a middle bundle of leaflets, and the gall 
proper in the centre. 

The outer or exterior covering presents an 
appearance of small scales or leaflets, arranged 
in the same manner as those of the fir-cone. 
This method of arrangement is termed imbri- 
cated. Immediately within these scales are a 
number of other Jexflets, which are longer and 
narrower, and which, converging to a point, 
form the apex of the growth. These, as well 
as the former kind, all grow from one common 
point. 

Enclosed within them, and completely hidden 
from view, is the gall itself. It is of a yellowish- 
green colour, succulent, and may be easily 
opened with the finger-nail, and within it will 
be found the little larva. In both shape and 
size it is very like the pip of a grape. During 
the period of its formation it is secured 
by the pcinted end to the same spot from which 
the leaflets grow, but when they reach maturity 
at about the end of August, this adhesion gives 
Way owing to contraction of the leaflets at tie 
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base, and by this means the pip-like gall is 
finally forced out and falls to the ground, where 
it undergoes further changes during the winter. 
The exterior becomes dark in colour, hardens 
in texture, and increases somewhat in size, thus 
affording the enclosed larva ample nourishment 
and protection against the influence of th< 
weather until the following spring. 

Much patience is required in rearing th: 
imago, as sometimes the maggot lies dormant 
from August of one year until April of th« 
second, and even the third year following ; 
periods of twenty months in the former instance, 
and thirty-two months in the latter. When the 
little wasps do emerge, they deposit their egys 
in the tender buds of the staminate catkins of 
the same tree, and produce a totally different 
kind of growth from which they were reared. 
The scientific name of the artichoke gall is 
A philotrix fecundatrix. 

The next example (illustration No. 5) is 
popularly named the Oak Apple gall. 

Teras terminalis is the correct appellation. 
It grows, as the second part of its name clearly 
indicates (in most examples), from the termina- 
tion of the twig or shoot upon which it is 
situated. Upon reference to the illustration it 
will be, noticed that fifteen of the twenty-two 
galls there shown are thus situated, and if the 
centre cluster of four be excluded, the percentage 
of terminal points will be considerably increased. 

May and June are the months during which 
it may be seen growing, in some localities very 
abundantly, in others very sparsely. The 
shape and colour closely resemble a small 
apple ; but with these characteristics, however, 
the comparison begins and ends. It is devoid 





of all perfume, and one bite will speedily con- 
vince the most sceptical that it is not edible. 
At first its tissues are soft and sappy, but as it 
attains maturity it becomes hard and woody 
within, and the exterior changes to a spongy or 
woolly nature. 
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It is a very pretty object, the beauty of which 
is enhanced when, amid a setting of delicate 
green leaves, its surface has been suffused with 
pink by the sun’s rays. 

In many rural districts it is used as a decora- 
tion in the coat or dress on May 29, ever keeping 
in memory the Restoration of King Charles 1 
to the throne of England. 

If one of these galls of an average size be 
divided through the centre a very interesting 
feature will present itself. It will be seen that 
instead of there being one cell tenanted by one 
larva, the central portion is composed of a very 
large number of small cells of a more or less 
globular shape. These are known as the larval 
chambers, and those which the knife had cut 
open reveal the minute larva. There is then, 
in this example of gall growth, an aggregation 
of numerous small circular cavities of a woody 
nature, varying in numbers according to the 
size of the specimen, up to 150, and from each 
one a gall wasp will emerge. This is spoken 
of as a many-celled or polythalamous gall. 

In addition to the rightful inhabitants, these 
galls provide ‘‘free board and lodging” for 
some eighty different species of other insects ; 
even then their usefulness does not cease, for 
the Rosechafers (a species of beetle) eat the 
outer spongy tissue, leaving the inner cells 
exposed to view, and according to one authority 
on this subject, a species of caterpillar consumes 
the cells. 

A curious phenomenon about the gall wasps 
which issue from these galls is, that although the 
males are always provided with perfect wings, 





the females are either wingless, or have only 
rudimentary wings. She does not need wings 
to reach the place where to lay her eggs. The 
same kind of gall growth is not required for 
her offspring, so she creeps along the bough, 
descends the trunk, burrows in the ground, and 
in the roots of the tree deposits her eggs. 


Around these a gall formation speedily accumu- 
lates which answers precisely the same purpose 
as if it had grown upon any other part of the 
tree. 

One of the most striking of all the galls 
found on the oak is named ‘‘ The red barnacle 
gall” ; it also possesses a greater interest over 
many others because of its peculiar shape and 
mode of growth. 

Illustration No. 6 represents a very fine series 
of this gall in all stages of growth. They were 
all gathered from one hedge at Ninfield, in 
Sussex. 

During June and July it may be sought on 
the low oak-bushes such as are found along 
hedges. When searching for this gall, it is 
advisable to wear thick gloves and to have a 
sharp, strong knife—the gloves to protect the 
hands from scratches and stinging-nettles, the 
knife with which to sever the small branches 
on which the galls are growing. Diligent and 
careful search is necessary, and, as it is more 
or less ‘‘ local,” it may be plentiful in one 
hedge, and there may be none on the opposite side 
of the field. When once the habitat of this gall 
has been discovered it is easily remembered ; 
quite low down, near the roots, and usually in 
the thickest part of the hedge, very seldom at 
a greater height than three feet above the 
ground, and never on the highest branches. 

The usual mode of growth is gregarious, 
sometimes as many as fifty separate projections 
being arranged round the root or twig, devoid 
of any fixed plan or design, and all of them 
within a space of about two inches. In the 
earliest stage of growth they burst through 
the epidermis of the twig and rise to the 
height of about a quarter of an inch, in the 
form of a rounded protuberance, the top 
being bright red. When near maturity a 
small quantity of gummy fluid exudes. Of 
this, ants are very fond, and that they may 
enjoy it undisturbed, they build over the 
galls a dome of earth and sand. This pre- 
vents the attacks of parasites, the presence 
of which would possibly minimise the supply 
of the gummy fluid, and secures it against 
other external depredators. 

Under normal conditions, after the gall- 
wasp has made its exit, the red outer skin 
falls off—having become dried and withered 
—revealing the inner woody structure of th 
gall, which has assumed a conical shape, 
and is furrowed from the base to the apex. 
In this condition they are unlike any other 
gall, and bear a very close resemblance to 
a percussion-cap, the top, however, being 
pointed instead of flat. 

Upon reference to the illustration (No. 6) it 
will be observed that many of the conical 
projections of the three specimens in the lower 
right-hand corner have holes in them, holes 
may also be noticed in many of the others. 
These are where the imagoes have eaten through 
the sides whereby to effect their escape. The 
female deposits her eggs in the petioles and 
veins of the oak leaves, producing a small 
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sweliing—the fout ensemble of which is in no 
way comparable with the original formation. 

The subject of the next illustration, No. 7, is 
now so plentiful and common, that while on a 
country ramble in the winter one may often 
notice these little brown balls affixed to the 
twig of an oak-bush in the hedge cr on the 
terminal shoots of a normal oak-tree. 

These little brown balls are frequently 
spoken of as oak apples, but that is a mis- 
nomer, as may readily be seen upon com- 
parison with illustration No. 5. 

The correct name is oak marbles, and 
very appropriately so, since they are globular 
in shape, hard and solid in structure, and 
about the size of an ordinary marble, but 
not so heavy. 

The oak marble is produced by a gall- 
wasp named Cynips Kollari. Cynips is the 
genus to which these little wasps belong, 
and Kollari is the name of a celebrated 
naturalist who was the first to notice it, and 
in honour of whom it was thus named. 

In the month of October the parent fly 
seeks a shoot of an oak, and after piercing 
a hole in a leaf bud, deposits an egg, then 
goes her way to repeat the same in another 
bud. Growth and development then begin. 
Very soon the vegetable cells accumulate 
around the egg, and the little larva develops 
within. As the vegetable cells increase in 
number around the egg, the larva is pressed 
out, and a small swelling becomes noticeable. 
Little change takes place until the following 
April or May ; it then is more easily observable, 
and by the end of June will have attained the 
size of an ordinary pea, and be of a grass- 
green colour. During the following month it 
grows apace, and the outer skin, or epidermis, 
then falls off. It assumes a bright green, 
almost a golden-green colour. In August, con- 
siderable changes in its economy take place, 
but it continues to retain its soft and sappy 
nature, while the colouring becomes deeper. 
Meanwhile the larva within is steadily increas- 
ing in size, obtaining its sustenance from the 
central portion of the structure. 

Towards the end of September, the gall 
becomes firmer and harder, and it is firmly 
attached to the point where it is growing; it 
has then attained its complete growth, the 
colour has turned to brown, and no further 
alteration takes place. During the period of 
their development these changes have not been 
easily observed, having been shielded from 
view by the foliage. 

But the rough winds and the inevitable decay 
characteristic of late autumn soon reveal the 
bare boughs, and then the marbles are distinctly 
visible. Neither wind, rain, hail, nor frost will 
easily dislodge them, and they remain zm sztu 
until the next spring, and sometimes for two or 
three years unless disturbed by man, decay of 
their own substance, or the growth of new 
wood. 

These marbles may be seen growing singly, 
or there may be clusters of five, six, eight, ten, 





or even as many as fourteen on one twig, and 
within a space of three or four inches. In the 
illustration may be seen clusters of fours, fives 
and sixes. Sometimes two or three will hay; 
grown into each other, and such instances of 
coalescence can be seen in the lower row o! 
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specimens, where, commencing at the left hand, 
the first, second, fourth, and sixth groups furnish 
goodexamples. Their normal growth, however, 
is solitary, or singly, and of a spherical shape. 

If one of these galls be gathered in the winter 
time, it is most likely that there will be a circular 
hole in one part of the circumference large 
enough to insert a match stick; or there may 
be a number (perhaps thirty) of smaller holes, as 
if it had been punctured with an ordinary pin. 

Tle one hole attests the fact that the rightful 
owner has emerged, the many holes are the 
exits of parasites ; other and smaller flies which 
in their larval state have lived within the tissues 
of the gall. 

Upon dividing one of these marbles in equal 
halves, as represented by twelve such halves in 
the illustration, there will be seen in the centre 
a cavity about the size of a hemp-seed, and 
within this very small space the larva has lived 
and obtained its nourishment for several months. 
The walls of this cell are hard. Radiating 
from it towards the circumference are masses 
of fibrous bundles, soft and easily separated. 
These terminate within about a sixteenth of an 
inch from the exterior, where a hard woody 
layer forms the outer rind. 

If the marble is devoid of perforations, the 
larva may be found in the interior. 

The larva is fat and fleshy, creamy white in 
colour, and devoid of eyes and legs. It lies in 
the cell rolled up like a hedgenog, the mouth 
being towards the upper part of the head. 
Respiration is effected by means of airholes, or 
spiracles, in the sides of the body, the air 
necessary for respiration passing through the 
entire structure. The primary purpose of these 
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galls is, by the accumulation of vegetable cells, 
to provide food and shelter for the larva within. 
In the present instance the enormous thickness 
of tissue surrounding the larvaforms a protection 
against various enemies, but not all—some 
parasites are able to accomplish the destruction 
of the rightful owner. A further reference to 
the illustration, and it will be noticed that many 
of the examples have large irregular shaped 
holes in them ; these have been caused by birds 
pecking at them in order to secure the larva—a 
toothsome morsel indeed ! 

This gall is of more utility than any other 
of the British vegetable galls, but it is of little 
value. Many years ago attempts were made 


to employ it in the manufacture of ink, but 
the percentage of tannic acid it contains is so 
small that its use was soon discontinued. 





Oftentimes they are used in making little 
ornamental baskets and such-like fancy articles. 
As a curiosity they are not without interest, and 
their beauty is more lasting than many other 
kinds. 

There are certain anomalous growths upon 





trees and plants which are very like true galls, 
but whose origin is not traceable to the opera- 
tions of insects. 

One kind occurs on the common bramble ; 
another kind is not uncommon on the shoots 
of the hawthorn. The exposed roots of the 
common birch-tree are often swollen and con- 
torted by such malformations. The oak does 
not escape. Two kinds may be found upon it. 

One kind is globular and often attains a 
diameter of four or five inches ; the other kind 
is irregular in size and manner of formation, as 
may be seen in the group in illustration No. 8. 
They may very appropriately be named “* false,” 
or pseudo-galls. 

Their origin is due to abrasion of the bark, 
the puncture of a sharp instrument, such as the 
beak or mandibles of a bird, or perhaps more 
generally to some disease in the tree. 

If one be cut open (as shown in the central por- 
tion of the lower half of the illustration) it will 
be found that these pseudo-galls are always 
solid, wherzas the real galls have a cavity, or 
cavities, within which larve are ensconced. 
Their colour is grey, brown, or chocolate. The 
variableness of the size will be readily understood 
from the illustration. The diameter of the 
largest boss, in the original specimen, is three 
and a quarter inches. 

Viewed from a utilitarian point of view, the 
British vegetable galls are of little service to 
man. Their main purpose has been referred 
to in the previous remarks. As an educational 
factor, however, they afford ample material for 
study and research. 

The life histories and delineations of the in- 
sects which cause them; the methods employed 
by the insects in depositing their eggs ; the way 
in which the various structures are built up until 
they form the perfect gall; the phenomena of 
what is known as parthenogenesis, and also the 
alternating generations of the various species of 
insects which produce them ; embrace details 
in which unique illustrations are provided for 
the casual observer or the student of Nature. 

Vegetable galls also form one of the many 
links which unite the animal, or, rather, the 
insect world, with the vegetable world; a 
connection which is very much closer than many 


people think it is. 

















German-English is no doubt more 
correct, as a rule, than English- 
German, still it sometimes gives 
one a chance of. smiling. As in the following 
instance : 

‘* The English are too familiar ! ” 

To the British young person (as a Scotch 
woman, let us be careful of her feelings) who 
listened, unaware that she had overstepped the 
bounds of modesty, the accusation seemed 
somewhat affronting, but the speaker went on 
to explain his ground of complaint. The head 
of an English home, he observed, went forth 
to his work in the morning and returned 
punctually at the evening hour to the family 
hearth. Paterfamilias dines with wife and chil- 
dren and seldom leaves his own fireside. The 
German Herr Papa, on the other hand, leaves 
his women folk to their household tasks while 
he smokes and drinks beer till bedtime at his 
club. ‘‘And how merry he is! You should 
hear how he sings! Yes, yes, it is certainly a 
mistake to be too ‘ familiar’ !” 


German- 
English. 


‘* Bristle ’-sprouts do not sound inviting, 
even when offered with that crook of the elbow 
and insinuating bend of the back which it is 
the waiter’s business in life to acquire. 


And here is a new word, which, after all, 
sounds quite respectable and useful. 

Asked whether the old feud which rent 
Alsace-Lorraine at its reconquest in 1871 was 
now healed (one half the population still speaks 
French), a young German replied : 

‘* Among the younger people there is no more 
bitterness, but the old people, they are still 
‘ obstinaceous’!” 


But this is simplicity itself compared with 
English as it may be writ by the German. 
The bewildered traveller wishing to see certain 
paintings illustrative of Bavarian History is 
scarcely helped by a guide booklet which re- 
commends him to ‘‘ask for a guard at a gat,” 
and having propitiated this personage ‘‘ to 
ring the bell every day for admission” (all in a 
breath), an act which will apparently bring to 
view a ‘‘ gallery-domestick”’ by whom a door 
will be ‘‘ opponed” through which a visitor will 
finally reach his goal. What he may with 
confidence expect to see after taking all this 
trouble is thus set forth. 

‘‘Fresco paintings concern of the grecian 
libereton battle ” (take note, no capitals) ‘‘ and 
colossal groups showing Hercules facts.” 

What do ‘‘ Hercules facts” look like, and 
what have Hercules or the Greeks to do with 
Bavarian History? These things remain a 
mystery even to one who went and saw.—k. 


Segond Thoughts on Books and Men. 


A new and handsome edition ot 
Lord Macaulay’s works deserves 
to, and will, in all likelihood, receive 
a liberal welcome from the public. If the sale 
is in any degree restricted, it will be due to 
the fact that the ‘‘ Essays ” and the ‘‘ History ” 
are already upon the shelves of everyone who 
possesses a library. In the colonies as well as 
in the mother country, Macaulay is one of the 
most popular of writers. Never has history 
been written in so entertaining a fashion, and 
it was the author’s aim so to writeit. In a 
letter to the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ” 
he said : 

‘* The materials for an amusing narrative are 
immense. I shall not be satisfied unless I pro- 
duce something for a few days to supersede the 
last fashionable novel on the tables of young 
ladies.” 

Macaulay did this and much more, for he 
took captive the whole world of readers. This 
was agreeably proved by the twenty thousand 
pounds cheque which he received for the profits 
of the first two volumes, and by the fact that, 
on the publication of the third and fourth 
volumes, an edition of twenty-five thousand 
was sold on the first day. No doubt this 
popularity was not wholly due to the author's 
merit as an historian, no doubt the brilliant 
colouring that lighted up his papers contributec 
greatly to the attraction of the ‘‘ History.” 
Truth was occasionally sacrificed to effect, 
and rhetoric overshadowed historical veracity. 
Sometimes his prejudices led him astray, and for 
a time seem to blind him ; but even Macaulay’: 
failings lean to virtue’s side, and when his 
vision fails him, his face is ever towards the 
light. His faults, moreover, are not those of a 
superficial writer. ‘‘He reads,” says Thackeray, 
‘*twenty books to write a sentence, he travels 
a hundred miles to make a line of description.” 
It may be added that he never wrote a sentence 
that is obscure, ora chapter that is not arranged 
with the skill of a great literary artist. His 
brilliant style has had many imitators, but 
they have failed to catch the master’s note, and 
have only copied his mannerisms. With some 
deduction from the praise awarded, it may be 
possible to transfer to Macaulay Coleridge’s 
estimate of Jeremy Taylor, and say that ‘to 
write in his real manner would require as 


mighty a mind as his.”’—J. bD. 


Lord 
Macaulay. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S POST BAG, 
LETTER FROM CAPTAIN SHALLOW 


ON THE BOOK-TASTER. 


Captain Shallow has a proposal to make. 
‘* Women of the impecunious sort are always 
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on the search for some new industry,” writes 
this gentleman. (Might we hint to him to amend 
his penmanship before he favours us again ?) 
‘* There is a wide field of usefulness open to them 
as Tasters of Books to the Nobility and Persons 
of Distinction. I do not suggest that they 
should turn critics (we have enough of these 
gentry), but rather that they should make it 
their office to master the substance of each new 
publicat'»n of merit, as it is issued from the 
Press, and give a synopsis of it to their em- 
ployers. "Tis plain to the meanest under- 
standing that in this age of prodigious literary 
activity no Man of Fashion can be his own 
reader, but for one who would cut a respectable 
figure in the world ’tis a mortification to find him- 
self behind his fellows in the chit-chat of the day. 

‘* Why should not a couple of families desirous 
ofa reputation for culture share a Book Taster 
between them, who should be instructed to hold 
herself at her client’s disposal? The sacrifice 
of leisure need not be great, since my lady 
might commit the plot of the latest rage in 


Novels, or a pretty passage or two from the 
love scenes, to heart while her head was being 
tired ; my lord absorb the tid-bits of the latest 
Biography or Life with his after-dinner coffee. 
Nor would I limit the Taster’s studies to the 
more ephemeral portions of literature; a 
smattering of Science or Philosophy often sets 
off an after-dinner speech to great advantage, 
and a reputation for learning is no longer a 
reproach even to fair ladies. 

‘* By this means we should all have an air of 
knowledge without ‘ growing double’ under 
the tedious process of acquiring information at 
first hand. The expense of keeping a Taster 
would be merely nominal, since the vast im- 
provement of her mind and understanding, and 
the pleasing nature of her profession, ought to 
be taken into account in settling the question 
of salary.” 

If any young woman anxious to fill her 
vacant hours cares to entertain Captain 
Shallow’s proposal, she can apply for the gallant 
gentleman’s address. 


AUSTRALIAN STORIES. 


BY LILIAN TURNER (SYDNEY, N.S.W.). 


THE BLACKENING 
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OF THE SWAN. 





EVERY MOKNING THEY ASSEMBLED TO ADMIRE HIM. 


HERE is an Age, laid to sleep now, to which the 

beginning of this story belongs. 

Once on a time, long long ago, before ever the 
Bush World had resolved itself into an aristocracy, 
before slim saplings dreamed that grim greenhood 
would be theirs, before the Waratah had drunken of the 
Red Cup of Knowledge and stained his whiteness, the 
Swan moved on the waters, like a Mist-Spirit, white 
and stately. 


He is here, now to-day, but he is black, black as a 
thunder-elf ; black as midnight bereft of starshine and 
moonbeams. And yet notall black. Upon his breast 
there gleams down white as the bell of a snow-drop, 
soft and very beautiful. 

For the rest he is now, even as he was then, calm 
and stately, regal and serene in every movement, 
and gentle as one who has learnt gentleness through 
suffering. 





800 AUSTRALIAN STORIES. 


This is the story that belongs to yesterday 


Once on a time, upon a river blue and beautiful, 
there dwelt a White Swan. 

Everything that the heart of a Swan could desire 
was his. Long rivers, wide lakes, laughing ponds ; 
various residences dotted here and there upon the 
river sides and lake sides, beauty of form and feature, 
variety and profusion of food, health and strength, and 
no one to oppose his will, either on river’s bank or 
river’s breast. 

He was rather treated by all the dwellers of the 
Bush World as a Mist-Spirit, some one good and 
beautiful, to be believed in and loved and admired. 

Every morning before the dew had melted from the 
grass-blades and leaf-tips a goodly company of Bush 
dwellers would assemble upon the river's bank to see 
and to admire the various movements and evolutions 
of the Swan. In their hearts was only an admiring 
fondness for him. 

Sometimes, it is true, a sort of sigh would burst 
from the bill of the Duck, and he would plunge his 
head into the water in a sudden fit of envy. No one 
looked at him, even the wretched little Kangaroo-rat 
had not a glance to spare, sported he never so cleverly. 
But his jealousy was always short-lived, and if by 
chance, as sometimes happened, a morsel of the 
Swan’s down floated his way, he would crave permis- 
sion, with admiring love in his eyes, to treasure the 
scrap. It was always given. 

In fact, the Duck did very well indeed with such 
morsels. For the birds were one and all only too glad 
to purchase from him for their nest-building, and to 
repay with worms and various delicacies from the 
tree-heights. 

The Swan was no tradesman. He had a mind 
above bartering and buying. What he did not want 
he gave away freely enough, what he desired to keep 
a mere head inclination served to show he would not 
part with, and no one presumed to barter with him 
after that. 

Yet in the heart of the Swan was a great unrest and 
a set desire. 

That everyone, from the Kangaroo to the Platypus 
admired him, he was well aware. But that was not 
enough for him. He desired to be admired by com- 
parison, and by comparison to be acknowledged in- 
comparable. 

Yet who was there who could be set beside him for 
an instant ? : 

If by chance that silly bobbing Duck came into his 
near vicinity a shout of derisive laughter from shore 
signified the their brief contrast had 
caused. 

It was not laughter he desired. He wanted a sort 
of splitting of hairs. A comparison of some one equal 
with himself, and yet so tremendously inferior that he 
should be cast aside as chaff from wheat, and mocked 
ind scouted. 

One night he sent his prayer to the Moon, as all his 
ancestors had been wont to do with their prayers. And 


amusement 


he made his complaint. 
He had many things, he acknowledged, which 


should endear life to him, yet was he utterly weary. 

















All the days were the same to him, all time was 
shadowed with the gloom of eternal sameness. 

He was admired as a Mist-Spirit, but he wanted 
to be set upon a pinnacle and worshipped as some one 
superior to everyone else. 

“But spare me being compared with that dirty 
wallowing Duck ! O Moon, pit me against one worthy 
to be pitted against me.” 

He thrust his head under his wing in deep thought. 
In all the Bush World he could think of no one who 
could be set beside him on the river’s breast. A 
sudden recklessness shook him. He raised his head 
skywards again. 

“OQ Moon,” he cried, “ send some one worthy of me! 
As I was sent a Mist-Spirit, let there now come an 
Earth-Spirit, equal with me, and yet different—that 
we may take our chances, here in the sight of all the 
other animals, and be chosen—as light from dark- 
ness.” 

The faith of the Swan is to the Moon. To her are 
his prayers and heart desires all told, to her are his 
secrets whispered. 

This night had the Swan chosen his time well. 
When the face of the Moon smiles in the waters, the 
religion of the Swan teaches that any petition that 
may be put up is absolutely certain to be granted. 

So having made his, he closed his eyes and fell into 
a deep sleep. 

But the Moon no longer smiled into the waters. 
For in her heart was a great sadness. Decades and 
decades ago had she foreseen this falling aside of one 
of her children. All had she given freely, lovingly, 
yet had evil crept in. 

Hardly had the first pink cloud flushed the morning’s 
sky before the Swan awoke. In his sleep a Voice had 
been talking to him, and his heart trembled with fear. 

The last words echoed back, from’a corner where 
tall reeds and rushes grew, to him: “And that thou 
shalt wear, as my sign and promise unto the end of 
all time—as my pledge that thy whiteness shall be 
thine again if thou withhold thyself from such sin. 
and——” 

The Voice died away. From the shore a great 
shout arose. Every bird and animal of the bush was 
there in wide-mouthed open-eyed amazement. 

For this marvellous change had first been seen by 
the bright-eyed Opossum, on his way home from 
midnight revels. 

The Swan in trepidation looked down at himself, 
and behold he was black, jet black. He had become 
an Earth-Spirit, and his own comparison. 

A babble of talk came from the shore. They were 
all pitting him against himself, sifting him, weighing 
him, and some, many, finding him wanting. 

That is the story of the Black Swan. In his heart 
there is the great sorrow that belongs to the fallen, 
in his eyes the melancholy tale of his grieving. 

But upon his breast there yet gleams that touch of 
whiteness. By some it is held as a proof of his 
one time guiltlessness. But they, not knowing, or 
knowing, having forgotten his story, err. He, with 
the remembrance of it ever warm in his heart, knows 
that the whiteness is as pregnant with promise as the 
most glorious rainbow-arched sky. 














A LITERARY RELIC OF SCOTT. 


COMMUNICATED BY WAR‘VICK H. DRAPER. 


HE recent publication of Mr. Lang’s edition of 
“The Lady of the Lake” seems to make an 
occasion for offering to the public the following 

literary curiosity. Some months since, sixpence saved 
for me from “a second-hand box” a well-bound copy 
of the above poem by “ Walter Scott, Esquire,” 
8th edition, 1810 (and yet the year of its first publica- 
tion! ). I desired the copy, partly for its good print, 
partly for the sake of a delicate water-colour drawing, 
pasted inside, of “ Blue Bells of Scotland ”—just such 
blossoms of the elegant flower as Old Mortality would 
have rejoiced to see springing by one of his grave- 
stones, or Sir Walter himself on the moors of his 
highlands or by romantic walls. 

I considered my little prize not so much valuable as 
delightful. But my interest was increased when | 
discovered later, at the end of the volume, the note 
and verses, written in manuscript, but unsigned, of 
which I add a copy hereto. It will be noticed that 
they are dated in July 1832, two months before the 
death of him they celebrate. Though indeed the 
poetry scarcely touches a high standard, yet the verses 
are a careful and loving tribute, inspired by a pathetic 
incident, to the amazing fertility and catholic humanity 
of Scotland’s Shakespeare. Particular points of in- 
terest are the felicity of the single epithets allotted 
to the various heroes and heroines, and the ingenious 
echo of famous phrases of Sir Walter’s work. I think 
the tribute deserves publication ; and I need not add 
that I shall be honestly grateful to any correspondent 
who could, by informing me of the source of the 
verses, remove my present impression that I have the 
only copy of an eloquent and affectionate tribute to 
the great man wholly worthy of its loud praise 


*‘On Saturday Evening, Sir Walter Scott, accompanied 
by his two Daughters and Mr. Lockhart, embarked on 
board the James Watt Steam Paquet, for Leith: the Party 
arrived at Blackwall, in two travelling Carriages, in one of 
which lay Sir Walter Scott, in a reclining Posture, with 
Mr. Lockhart seated by his side: the Vessel was lying at 
the Jetty, and the Carriage was hoisted on Board by means 
of a large Crane, and when on Deck, was gently wheeled to 
the Door of the Cabin, appropriated to the use of the illus- 
trious Baronet : the most entire Stillness prevailed throughout 
the interval—even the accustomed ‘ yeo-heo’ which was at 
the moment given, was scarcely made audible to the By- 
standers : it was, altogether, a scene of the most painful 
Interest, and forcibly impressed all present.' 


** What Car is that, the cautious Sailors seek 
So silently to hoist upon the Deck? 
What feeble Form therein extended laid 
By every eye so curiously surveyed ? 


Pressed by a throng—all eager, yet not rude— 
Anxious to scan but fearing to intrude? 

Well may they pause and gaze intently! Here 
No vulgar cause invites the unbidden Tear. 

A Scene like this may well draw Sorrow forth ; 
Behold the Mighty Minstrel of the North ; 

Those pallid lips which now so faintly move 
Sang Marmion’s Valour and de Wilton’s Love, 
Sounded Clan Alpine’s gathering cry to arms, 
And whispered sweetly gentle Ellen’s charms. 
That fading eye, which Death hath nearly sealed, 
What brilliant Visions hath it once beheld ! 

The Court, the Camp, the Cottage and the Bower, 
Alike were pervious to its searching power, 

As, all enraptured, it read Nature o’er 

From Scotland’s Craigs to Syria’s burning Shore. 
Whilst by the Bard I now admiring stand, 

And sadly mark that scarcely moving Hand, 

The creatures of its skill appear to me 

Glittering in every bright variety ! 

The fiery Chieftain, his devoted Clan 

The gallant Graham,—the rigid Puritan, 

The virtuous Jeannie,—Ettie, prey to grief, 

The Gipsy Sibyl, wise beyond Belief, — 

The Princely Richard, of the Lion Heart, 

The Rival Soldan, great in every Art, 

Tne haughty Templar, and the Prior vain, 

The Norman Noble and the Saxon Thane, 

The bold Freebooters of the olden Time,— 

And Judah’s Maiden, simple yet sublime : 

All these—and more —now rapidly flit by, 
Reflected in the glass of Memory. 

Ne’er shall the Poet number thee again, 

The Wizard sinks, although his spells remain. 

To soothe his Woe, how little they avail, 

Less than to Rhoderick the Harper's tale. 

Yet so exhausted will he brave the sea! 

Still, Caledonia! still he turns to thee! 

Drags his faint Footsteps from a Foreign Strand, 
And, dying, seeks his own his native land: 

Sighs for those Scenes zs Pencil first made known, 
And there, content, will draw his parting Groan! 
What, though we weep to think upon his tomb, 
None ever, sure, enjoyed a brighter Doom. 
Oh! what a glorious Course was his to run ! 
Delighting Nations, yet offending none. 
Ne’er touched by Envy—ready to commend 
His only Rival, proud to be his Friend : 
Rising above the Flattery of Fame 

Though either World with Plaudits speak his Name! 
With Satire’s Venom ever unembued, 

So simply Great—so eminently Good ! 
Childhood was charmed and sober Age approved, 
Admired by all—by all admiring loved. 


Friday, July 11, 1852. 


1 Cf. Lockhart's *' Life ' (edit, 1856) vol. vii. p. 384 f_—(W H.D.) 








HERODOTUS AS NATURALIST. 


T is no doubt a triumph for any man to write such 
| a history that the world will read it with pleasure 
more than two thousand years after its completion, 
and with such triumph Herodotus can console himself, 
when, in the Elysian fields, he can find no famous 
shade to interview and cross-examine. Yet it may be 
doubted whether his fame is due to history alone. 
Happily for us he has bequeathed, beside much else, 
many a striking natural-history tradition which we 
should be very loth to lose. Birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and fishes all had interest for him, and down in 
his note-book were placed the stories that he heard 
of them, though marked from time to time with the 
note of interrogation, which they generally deserved. 

Everyone knows of the Egyptian cats who displayed 
such anxiety to cremate themselves in any house 
which was burning, that the Egyptians had to stand 
around and form a guard, “caring not to quench the 
flames.” Even then the cats would dodge round or 
leap over the sentries, and, by effecting their desires, 
plunge the whole town into mourning. Nowadays, 
alas ! when there is no attempt to prevent them, the 
wandering cat of the back-garden shows no inclination 
to perform suttee. 

The crocodile was a reptile that much attracted 
Herodotus. His sketch of it recalls the descriptions 
of a showman at a provincial menagerie. “The 
‘animile’ is the only one that moves his upper jaw, for 
the lower one is fixed ; he alsohas no tongue. In the 
water he is blind, but on land very quick-sighted. 
lor the four winter months he eats nothing, but lies 
upon the bank. From a small beginning he becomes 
the largest of animals, for his eggs are only as big as 
goose eggs, and the young are like them in size, but 
he grows to twenty-six feet or more.” Then he tells 
of his friendship for the crocodile bird, who runs in 
and out of his mouth to pick up the leeches, concluding 
by an account of his solemn interment in the city of 
crocodiles. 

The wonderful method by Arabians 
collect cinnamon is worth quoting verbatim. “ The 
cinnamon they obtain in a still more wonderful way. 
They cannot say where it land 
produces it, but they say that great birds bring the 
rolls which we call cinnamon to their nests upon 
steep cliffs, having mixed it up with clay, and thither 
is no approach for man. But the Arabians have 
contrived this device : They cut up the bones of oxen 
and asses and baggage animals into as large pieces 
as they may carry thitherwards, and lay them there 
near the nests, whilst themselves get far away. Then 
the birds fly down and carry away the bones to their 
nests, which are not able to bear the weight but fall 
to the ground, and the Arabians come and gather the 


which the 


grows, nor what 


cinnamon.” 
After this, the discovery of frankincense in the 
beard of the goats, and the four-jointed hind-legs of 


the camel become rather commonplace ; but more 
animated is the account of the fighting between the 
ibis, the sacred bird, which, as the undergraduate 
explained, was safest in the middle, and the winged 
serpents. There, in the mythical gorge between 
Egypt and Arabia, the battle rages between the 
invaders and the brave defenders, until the snakes 
are all killed and the ibises return to receive the 
national adoration. Though not a spectator of the 
fight itself, Herodotus could at least declare that he 
had seen the bones. 

The ants, large as foxes, who pile up the Indian 
gold, are attractive in their way, and very detailed is 
the explanation of the method by which the gold is 
won. In the heat of noon-day the Indian must 
arrive at- the ant-hills ; camels are selected which 
leave young ones behind them; and the hills are 
plundered. Then comes a gallant race for home 
between the ants deprived of their gold, and the 
camels deprived of their young, and the gold is safely 
“run.” Mining may have its little excitements upon 
the Rand, but it cannot approach the picturesqueness 
of the old methods. 

In one respect Herodotus is disappointing. His 
phoenix is certainly an ingenious bird, but not suffi- 
ciently miraculous, “I myself have not seen it, except 
in a picture, but it appears occasionally amongst the 
Egyptians, according to the Heliopolitans, at every 
five hundred years, and they say that this he doth 
when his father dies. Jf he is like the picture, his 
appearance is of this kind. His feathers are partly 
red and partly golden. He is very much like an eagle 
in shape and size, and they tell this story of his 
contrivance, though I believe it not. They say that 
he cometh from Arabia, and bringeth his dead father 
to bury him in the temple of the sun. First he 
maketh such a ball of myrrh as he just may carry, 
and when he hath made the ball hollow, he places his 
father within, and fills with fresh myrrh the part by 
which he put him in. Now when he is within, the 
burthen thereof is the same, so having filled it up he 
bringeth it to the temple of the sun.” Like “ A2neas, 
our great ancestor,” he bears upon his shoulder 
another old Anchises and then returns to his 500 years’ 
meditation in Arabia. 

Compared with what Herodotus could do in the 
way of natural-history curiosities, his phoenix is not one 
of his best things, and we must find compensation in the 
wondrous countries north of the Black Sea, where the 
snow falls so thickly that no man may pass through, 
and where men’s heads grow beneath their shoulders, 
beyond the Arimaspi, the one-eyed guardians of the 
gold. Scientific we can hardly maintain his natural 
history to be, but it has the saving grace of life and 
interest. The birds, beasts, and reptiles are not those 
we know, or any man has known, but a very definite 
existence is theirs, even though only in fable. 

COLMAN, 











Science and Midcovery. 


ADOLESCENCE AND LONGEVITY. 


Dr. AINSLIE HOLLIs has recently directed attention 
to the connection between the times which man and 
various animals take to arrive at maturity and the 
duration of their natural life, assuming that death 
occurs by senile decay. It appears that the period 
of adolescence is less in proportion to the full term of 
life in the case of short-lived mammals than it is in 
those with longer lives. For instance, a mouse 
arrives at maturity in about three months, and the 
length of its subsequent life is four years, or about 
fifteen times the period of adolescence; a horse 
arrives at maturity in eight years: its natural length 
of life afterwards is about four times this period ; 
man completes his growth at the age of twenty-five 
years, and the expectation of life beyond this is twice 
the period of adolescence. The length of the period 
of man’s youth is thus greater in proportion to the 
whole length of life than that of animals with shorter 
lives. The relation between adolescence and longevity 
is so close that Mr. E. D. Bell has shown that it can 
be expressed by a mathematical formula, namely, 
* The full term of life ina mammalian species is equal 
to ten and a-half times the period of maturity divided 
by the cube root of the period of maturity.’ This 
statement, of course, simply represents an average, 
and takes no account of death by accident or disease. 
In connection with these results it is of interest to 
note that Professor Karl Pearson and Miss Mary 
Beeton have recently shown in a paper read before 
the Royal Society that longevity is certainly inherited 
in the male line. This conclusion, reached after a 
critical examination of statistics, confirms the general 
opinion that long-lived fathers have long-lived sons. 


CAUSES OF SPONTANEOUS FIRES IN MINES. 


It is generally assumed that as air passes through 
the workings of a coal mine heat is withdrawn from 
the neighbouring strata, and passes out in the return 
air, so that the effect of opening out a mine would 
be to cool the portions of the earth’s crust through 
which the workings ramify. Recent investigations by 
Dr. J. S. Haldane and Mr. F. G. Meachem, described 
at the last meeting of the Institution of Mining En- 
gineers, show that this view is incorrect ; and that, 
on the contrary the general effect of opening out a 
mine is to warm both the coal and the strata adjacent 
to the workings. Little or none of this heat has its 
source in the natural heat of the strata, and only about 
seven per cent. is due to the presence of men and 
ponies in the mine, and the burning of candles. The 
remainder is due to the slow combustion of the iron 
pyrites in coal, and the amount of heat thus produced 
is sufficient, if not otherwise absorbed, to make the 


air-current as hot as boiling water. These results 
furnish an explanation of spontaneous fires in mines. 
Such fires usually occur where fine slack coal mixed 
with dirt has been left on the floor. Merely by the 
absorption of oxygen from the air, one ton of coal-dust 
may have its temperature raised by as much as four 
degrees in an hour, and within less than eighteen 
hours would be in flames. To prevent such occur- 
rences, Messrs. Haldane and Meachem point out that 
finely divided coal must never be allowed to accumu- 
late in the workings of a mine, and the mine must be 
kept cool by an adequate system of ventilation. 


RESISTANCE EXPERIENCED BY ELECTRIC 
TRAINS IN TUNNELS. 


Mr. P. V. McMahon has recently described to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers the result of an 
elaborate investigation on the City and South London 
Electric Railway to determine the force required to 
start electric trains in tunnels and to keep them in 
motion. The observations show that the tractive 
resistance is forty pounds per ton of train at the 
moment of starting, but when a velocity of six miles 
an hour is reached, a force of only ten pounds per ton 
is required to keep the train running. Between six 
and thirteen miles per hour the resistance to motion is 
about the same, but at higher speeds it increases until 
a speed of twenty-six miles an hour is reached, when 
the resistance is about twenty-one pounds per ton. 
The resistance per ton of train as indicated by these 
results is high in comparison with similar results 
obtained on ordinary steam main lines. 
largely due to the resistance which the air in a tunnel 
offers to a train only slightly smaller than the tunnel. 
The friction of the air on the sides of the train forms 
a part of this resistance, but it is only a small propor- 
tion of the total amount—the resistance of the air at 
the head of the train in a tunnel being much greater. 
A few tests made by Mr. McMahon indicate that the 
air resistance in front of the locomotive itself is between 
one and one and a-half pounds per square foot, at a 
speed of about fourteen miles per hour. The experi- 
ments indicate that a column of air is pushed in front 
of the locomotive, for where cross passages in the 
tunnel allow a free outlet for the air in front, the 
resistance experienced by the head of the train goes 
down almost to nothing. 


This is 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS RUNNING WILD. 


The introduction of new animals into a country is 
always a dangerous experiment unless the animals are 
kept in confinement, for if they are permitted to run 
free they often become very abundant and crowd out 
the native species. In the latest Year Book of the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture, Mr. T. S. Palmer 
gives a number of instances in which domesticated 
animals have run wild and become so abundant as to be 
extremely injurious. Wild horses are now so numerous 
in some parts of Australia that they consume the food 
needed for sheep and other animals, and hunters are 
employed to shoot them. Pigs have run wild in some 
of the Southern States of America, and also on 
certain islands, where, as on the Galapagos, they 
were originally introduced to furnish food for crews of 
vessels in need of fresh meat. They were introduced 
into New Zealand by Captain Cook about 1770, and 
soon became wild, increasing to such an extent that 
three hunters have killed as many as 25,000 in less 
than two years. Sheep and goats when numerous 
cause widespread injury, particularly in forest regions. 
The island of St. Helena, for instance, was covered by 
dense forest when it was discovered about the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, but it is now a compara- 
tively barren rock, owing to the introduction of goats, 
which by browsing upon the young trees and shrubs 
rapidly exterminated the vegetation that protected the 
steep slopes ; and with the destruction of the under- 
growth the forést disappeared. Again, when domes- 
ticated cats are permitted to run wild on islands they 
soon become troublesome pests. On Sable Island, 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, cats were introduced 
about 1880, and they rapidly exterminated the rabbits, 
which had been in possession of the island for half a 
century. Many other cases might be cited in which 
the introduction of cats, dogs, and other domesticated 
animals has completely changed the natural character 
of the regions which they invade. 


SUGAR AS FOOD. 


In connection with some detailed investigations on 
the nutritive values of various substances, a bulletin 
by Mrs. M. H. Abel has just been issued by the 
U.S. Office of Experiment Stations, on sugar as 
food. The English-speaking people are the largest 
consumers of sugar, about ninety pounds per head 
being used annually. Germany, France, and Holland 
consume about thirty pounds per head, but Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey only use about seven pounds per 
head. There is a fair amount of positive evidence 
that sugar in food, if not in too great quantities or 
too concentrated, lessens or delays fatigue and 
increases the capacity for muscular labour. During 
the last autumn manceuvres in Germany a number 
of men who were given ten lumps of sugar daily were 
compared in various ways with men performing the 
same amount of work in marching and drilling, but 
whose food contained little or no sugar. The results 
were in every way to the advantage of the men using 
sugar. Most of the bad effects attributed to sugar 
are due to its use in larger quantities than the three 
or four ounces a day which seem to be digested by a 
healthy adult without difficulty. There is no proof 
that sugar is harmful to the teeth, although, doubtless, 
sweet food, allowed to cling to the teeth after eating, 
rapidly ferments, producing acids which may attack 
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the teeth. This, however, is true of starchy foods; 
and against the aspersion may be placed the fact that 
the negroes of the West Indies, who consume 
enormous quantities of sugar, have the finest teeth in 
the world. 


ELECTRIC BALLOON SIGNALLING IN ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORATION. 


It is understood that the Joint Antarctic Committee 
of the Royal and Royal Geographical Societies is now 
actively discussing the ways and means of the pro- 
jected British Antarctic Expedition, and that it is 
formulating plans to ensure its success. This is a 
long and responsible task, the details of which are 
necessarily unknown to outsiders, much as the intri- 
cate arrangements necessitated by a Royal jubilee 
remain hidden from view. Mr. Eric Stuart Bruce, 
M.A., is the inventor of a system of electric balloon 
signalling, already adopted for war signalling purposes 
by the British, Belgian, and Italian Governments, and 
apparently well worthy the attention of Antarctic 
pioneers, for the absence of the means of inter- 
communication is one of the most distressing depriva- 
tions which befalls the Arctic pioneer, and in similar 
measure it must affect Antarctic adventurers. Dr. 
Nansen’s expedition was unprovided with any such 
bond of intercourse, for such it really is. After he left 
the Fram, and entered upon his long and perilous 
march, it is well-known that he eventually traversed a 
course, approximately near enough, yet quite unknown 
to himself, to have been able to see a high altitude 
signal from the very vessel he had left. Mr. Bruce is 
hopeful that the authorities will entertain the adoption 
of the system in the forthcoming expedition. The 
point of such electric balloon signalling is that the 
signaller and most of the apparatus remain on the 
ground or on the deck of the ship. In the balloon 
are placed several incandescent electric lamps in 
metallic circuit with a source of electricity so placed. 
By varying the duration of the flashes of light in the 
balloon, it is possible to signal according to the 
Morse code. The material selected for making 
Antarctic electric balloons is goldbeaters’ skin, while 
the incandescent lamps inside the balloon are sup- 
ported one above the other on a holder made like a 
ladder. It is of course understood that an electric 
balloon ascending from the deck of an exploring 
vessel would not only act as a beacon guide to parties, 
but would flash signals relating to the drift of the 
ship or any other desirable communication. Regard- 
ing the limits of signalling distance, it is stated 
that under good conditions, involving altitude, high 
candle power, and a clear atmosphere, the flashes 
would be visible some eighty or even a hundred miles. 
There is only one drawback to these considerations, 
and that is that there is the probability that a special 
wooden ship, and not an iron one, may be built for 
the expedition, in which the disturbing element of 
generated electric current would be strictly excluded 
on account of the magnetic researches to be engaged 
in 
R. A. GREGORY. 
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The great German Canal scheme 
which has been so long a bone of con- 
tention between the Prussian Govern- 
ment and various political parties in the Prussian 
Diet is one of the most remarkable undertakings of 
the present century. The project is no less than to 
connect the Rhine and the Elbe by means of a great 
waterway. It is no secret that the initiative to this 
great enterprise has been supplied by the Kaiser, who 
is firmly convinced of its necessity and of the advan- 
tages which will flow from its construction, both in a 
military and in a commercial sense. It is stated that 
his Majesty has gone carefully into all the plans and 
calculations of the various engineers who have been 
consulted, and that there is no man in the whole 
German Empire more proficient than the Kaiser in all 
the details of this great scheme. The canal, which is 
estimated to cost about fifteen millions sterling, will 
leave the Elbe at Magdeburg, proceed westward 
through Hanover and Minden to Dortmund and the 
Rhine. Owing to the action of the agrarian or 
reactionary parties in Germany much opposition to 
the canal scheme has been raised. The principal 
objections are, first, the finances of the country will 
not permit the gigantic outlay ; secondly, if increased 
facilities for traffic are really necessary railways rather 
than canals should be built ; thirdly, the facilities 
offered to Westphalian coal owners and iron workers 
for carrying their produce to the Eastern provinces 
will destroy the young iron industries of Silesia ; 
fourthly, by opening up this waterway foreign agri- 
culturists, owing to the cheap freights, will be enabled 
to send their produce into agricultural districts in the 
heart of Germany, and thus bring about a fall in 
prices ; and finally, the construction of the canal will 
withdraw thousands of agricultural labourers from field 
work. 


A Great 
German Canal. 


Russian tea-traders have received 
news that the great caravans will 
shortly start on their long journey across Siberia. 
Within recent years much of the tea consumed in 
Russia has made the sea voyage from Chinese ports 
to Odessa on the Black Sea, but Russians say that 
tea transported by sea loses much in flavour and 
quality. In consequence of this the largest tea 
merchants still continue to receive the bulk of their 
stock by the overland route. Early in January the 
caravans arrive in Tomsk. Between the first and the 
twentieth of the month 19,000 sledges full of tea are 
expected, each sledge containing five packages of 
about 130lb. each. The tea is packed not in cases 
but in stiffened ox-hides. Five sledges are tied 
together and drawn by one horse. The last sledge of 
each group contains hay and barley, which the horse 


Tea Caravans, 


of the next group quietly munches as he travels. In 
consequence of this arrangement the caravans lose no 
time. The first horse only, who does not feed as he 
walks, is changed from time to time. The horses are 
changed in the villages along the road, but as villages 
are rarely met it often happens that the horses collapse 
from over-fatigue. The leaders of the caravan, 
usually Kirghiz, sleep in the sledges, although the 
thermometer is often 40° below freezing-point. From 
the Chinese tea-growing districts to Tomsk is a 
ye’ r’s journey by caravan. 


A German traveller, hearing that the 


Queer < 
Epitaphsin Tyrolese graveyards contained some 
the Tyrol. curious epitaphs, made a patient investi 


gation of the more famous of the tombstones, and 
publishes now his report. Some of the inscriptions he 
has brought to light are certainly curious. On a 
gravestone in the valley of Tux is the following : “In 
pious remembrance of the honest widow Anna Kriedl, 
40 years long.” A miller in the Taufer valley is thus 
commemorated: ‘In Christian memory of . . . who 
departed this life without human assistance.” On the 
Herren island a farmer whose initials only are given 
has an inscription on his tombstone of which he him- 
self is supposed to have been the author: “ Here 
rests in God F. K. He lived 26 years as man and 
37 years as husband.” In Zirl, in the Upper Inn 
valley, a man named Hosenknopf fell from a roof 
and was killed. His tombstone records the accident 
as follows: “Here fell Jacob Hosenknopf from the 
roof into eternity.” And the gem of the collection of 
epitaphs is that composed by a desolate husband : 
“Tears cannot bring thee back to life, therefore I 
weep.” 


The late Among the statesmen who helped 
Count Katsu. Japan through the troublous times of 
her first contact with Western civilisa- 

tion, none have been more respected than Count 


Katsu. Raising himself from a humble origin, he 
died, in 1899, regretted by the Emperor and 
nation. 


A Japanese paper has lately published some inter- 
esting reminiscences by Count Katsu, from which the 
following is taken : 

“T have come to the conclusion that there is nothing 
in the world to be compared to mental energy. 
Without this other mental qualities accomplish little. 
It is amusing nowadays to hear people talking about 
the power of a meat diet or some other kind of 
nourishing food. But the men who go in for this 
kind of living are mostly lacking in mental energy, 
and hence accomplish little. Then there are some 
who are everlastingly preaching the necessity of doing 
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everything according to rule—so many hours for 
sleep, so many for work, and so many for exercise. 
All things great and small are prescribed by people 
of this kind, and they think that by all their minute 
calculation and their distribution of time they are 
going to work miracles, ignorant of the fact that it is 
man’s mental energy that is the prime motor of all 
effective action, and that no tinkering with subsidiary 
forces or organs will make up for spiritlessness. . 
When I was about twenty years of age I commenced 
to study the Zen doctrines at the K6tokuji, in 
Ushijima. While in company with a number of 
priests I sat in religious meditation, the head-priest 
would come along with a big stick in his hand, and 
after casting his eyes around would suddenly strike 
one of us a heavy blow on the side, which rolled the 
victim over on the floor. The meaning of this was 
plain to us all. Under pretence of being absorbed 
in religious meditation, we had allowed our thoughts 
to wander off to money, to feasting, to women. This 
blow dealt to one of our fellows served to remind us 
of our own delinquencies and we instantly turned our 
thoughts into the right channels again. But the 
effects of even this severe method of awakening wore 
off, and after a few years I failed to take any notice of 
the occurrence. For four years I practised severe 
religious austerities, learnt how to concentrate my 
thoughts on one subject and how to deny myself those 
things that men call pleasures, and was all the 
better for the discipline. After having undergone 
privations of no ordinary kind, the inconveniences and 
trials of everyday life seemed trivial tome. Thanks 
to the indifference to earthly things which I learnt 
during those four years, I was able to meet all the 
great crises of my life with an unperturbed mind. 
Though often threatened with the assassin’s dagger, 
I did not swerve from my course one inch on that 
account. I only concerned myself with my duty. 
Whether I succeeded or failed was not my affair. As 
long as | followed my ideal, success and failure were 
alike indifferent to me. I emptied my heart of all 
special desires, and just went on acting in the way that 
seemed to me right, and as a result of all this I have 
lived to see the nation survive the struggles of her 
new birth and to see her grow with all the vigour of 
healthy youth. I have come to the conclusion that 
no great thing can be accomplished by persons 
whose minds are worried by small affairs. Hence 
the cultivation of perfect mental composure under the 
most trying ordeals should be the object of all who 
are desirous of carrying out any great purpose.” 


In the popular mind, the great trans- 
Railway continental system owned by the 
Development . Tae " ni 
in Canada. Canadian Pacific Company, and the 
extensive system of lines owned by the 
Grand Trunk Company, tend to overshadow all the 
other railways in Canada. It is perhaps natural that 
they should do so, for the Canadian Pacific has now 
a mileage of 6,300, while that of the Grand Trunk is 
3,060 ; and the history of these two lines is largely 
the history of the development of the Dominion. But 
there are other railways in Canada besides the 
Central Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk. 








There are now ninety-two other railway companies, 
and some of the shorter and less known lines have 
now been brought up to a high state of developmen: 
both as regards road-bed and equipment. During th: 
last eighteen months, the Intercolonial, the third long 
est line in Canada, and the railway built and worked b 
the Government, has been extended from Levis tc 
Montreal. Its equipment has also been modernised 
and some of the finest passenger trains to be seen, 
either in Canada or the United States, now run ove: 
the Government railway. These improvements in 
equipment are part of the new policy of the Dominion 
Government in respect to the Intercolonial : part of 
a policy the aim of which is to reduce the difference 
between incomings and outgoings, and _ thereby 
lighten the burden which has been borne by the 
Dominion Treasury ever since 1876, when the 
provinces of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island were first hyphened to- 
gether by the Intercolonial. Another of the railways, 
which, although comparatively short, now ranks 
among the first-class lines, is the Canada Atlantic. 
It connects Ottawa with Montreal, and also with the 
American boundary line, and thence with the New 
England and New York Railways, which radiate from 
St. Albans in the State of Vermont. The quickest 
train service in Canada is now on this line between 
Ottawa and Montreal. The distance is about 110 
miles, and is covered by the fastest of the trains in 
two hours and a-half. The older Canadian lines are 
continually extending and developing. At the present 
time the Canadian Pacific is pushing its Crow’s Nest 
Pass extension along the shores of Lake Kootenay, 
and is about to double the size of its terminal station 
in Montreal. The Grand Trunk has completed the 
widening and double-tracking of the famous Victoria 
Bridge over the St. Lawrence, and is now building 
magnificent headquarters for itself in Montreal. 


The knowledge concerning the famous 

-— po tg bore in the Petitcodiac River, which 
” “falls into the Bay of Fundy, has been 
increased and rendered exact by some observations 
recently made by Mr. W. Bell Dawson, an engineer 
connected with the Tidal Survey Department at 
Ottawa. These observations were made in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moncton, the Crewe of the Canadian 
maritime provinces, which is situated on the Petitcodia: 
River, nineteen miles above the point where the rive! 
enters the Bay of Fundy. The river at Moncton is 
really an estuary, and the estuary extends for thirteen 
miles above Moncton to a place known as Salisbury 
Junction. At high tide, the river at Moncton forms 
a sheet of water half a mile in width. At low tide it 
consists of mud banks and flats, with a stream about 
170 yards wide running in a devious channel among 
the bars and mud flats which are left dry at low water. 
The run of the rising tide from the Bay of Fundy first 
breaks into a bore at Stony Creek, eight miles nearet 
the Bay than Moncton, and the bore continues to the 
head of the estuary at Salisbury. The total distance 
on the river that a bore occurs is thus twenty-one 
miles. The time of the arrival of the bore at Moncton 
is three hours before high water. Mr. Dawson 
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describes the sound of the bore as very similar to the 
noise of a distant train when heard across water. 
Then it increases to the usual hissing and rushing 
sound of broken water, as in a rapid on a river ; but 
there is no mingling in the sound of any roar such as 
a waterfall makes when falling into deep water even 
from a moderate height. When Mr. Dawson took his 
observations at Moncton, the bore arrived eleven 
minutes after its sound was first heard. “ The rapidly 
flowing layer of incoming tide,” he writes in describing 
the scene, ‘advanced over the current of the river in 
the opposite direction, with a front of broken and 
foaming water, which had a height of perhaps two or 
three feet. The front edge was by no means straight. 
The higher part of the bore extended across the water- 
way, and this was bent back and also heightened in 
the middle by the opposing current of the river, which 
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is naturally swiftest at the centre of the stream. 
Beyond this, the bore formed a long sweep where it 
broke over the flats, retarded and decreasing in height 
towards the further bank of the river.” Observations 
taken at different times enable Mr. Dawson to fix the 
general average speed of the bore at 8-47 miles per 
hour. Local tradition somewhat exaggerates the 
height of the bore. The greatest height ascertained 
by Mr. Dawson’s observations and measurements was 
three feet three inches ; although he concedes that it 
might be a little higher in the middle of the river. 
The object of the observations, which were made for 
the Fisheries and Marine Department at Ottawa, was 
to obtain data which might throw some light on the 
question of the progress of the tide in the Bay of 
Fundy. 
[From our own Correspondents. 
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I have been asked by a student of 
psychology if I can give any explanation 
of the mental processes involved in 
“playing into form,” or “getting set,” or “getting 
one’s eye in.” I am not a psychologist, but if a plain 
statement of the facts as they present themselves to 
my mind is of any use to theorists I shall be glad to 
give them here. The first element in the process of 
getting set is a little luck at the beginning of one’s 
innings. Every cricketer knows that in the early 
stages of a batsman’s innings—z.e. before he gets his 
eye in-—luck plays an important part. A batsman, 
for instance, hits a ball which by fortune rather than 
design goes safely past a fieldsman, when a few feet 
in another direction might have meant being caught 
out. Often enough a matter of a few inches converts 
a chance into a boundary hit, and when the spectators 
are clapping him for a fine stroke a batsman is fre- 
quently conscious that the hit was a lucky one, as he 
might have been caught. But when the batsman has 
got through this stage of his innings, a change comes 
over him. The ball seems to expand until it appears 
to him to be the size of a football. He can watch its 
career through the air after it has left the bowler’s 
hand with perfect ease, and time it with precision. 
Indeed he feels incapable of missing it. Whether this 
is a mental or optical illusion I cannot decide, but 
it is the experience of all cricketers when “set.” It 
is certainly not a matter of confidence, as a batsman 
inay play a most brilliant innings when he feels far 
from confident. Once thoroughly “set” the apparent 
expansion of the size of the ball continues almost 
indefinitely. It remains unbroken by intervals, say 
for luncheon or adjournments for the night, and a 
batsman may go from one ground to another and still 
find his “eye in.” A change in the weather, with its 
consequent effect on the wicket, almost invariably 


Getting One's 
Eye in. 


breaks the spell. During the early part of this season 
(1895) I kept my “eye in” for several weeks, and 
scarcely ever failed to score heavily. But when the 
rain came and damaged the wickets I was master of the 
situation no longer.—Grace’s Cricketing Reminiscences. 


Rudyard Kipling is the grandson of a 
Wesleyan Methodist preacher, both on 
the paternal and the maternal side. 
His father’s father, who died in 1862, was a sound, 
solid preacher of the Gospel, who endeared himself 
greatly to the young people of the families with whom 
he stayed upon his country rounds by his hours’ long 
recitations of the choicest English poetry. He was 
one of the brethren who constituted a kind of itinerant 
syndicate of pure and popular culture in the Methodist 
homesteads of bygone generations. The maternal 
grandfather of the now famous story-wright and 
minstrel was our friend George Browne Macdonald.— 
Dr. Gregory. 


Rudyard 
Kipling. 


Australia is a country of zoological 
curiosities, but none are more wonderful 
in their habits than the Bower birds, 
which are related to our starlings. These 
well-known birds erect avenues or “runs,” with grass 
and pieces of sticks, and adorn them with bright- 
coloured shells, bones, glass, and other things. The 
bowers are not nests, and appear to be constructed 
solely for the amusement of the birds. Several couples 
frequently work together to construct bowers; and 
when complete they use the structure as a rendezvous. 
Two pictures of arbours of this kind, erected by the 
Great Bower Bird and Spotted Bower Bird of Australia 
are here reproduced from a memoir by Mr. A. J. 
Campbell, of Melbourne, just published by the Royal 
Physical Society of Edinburgh. The former bird’s 
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arbour was about three feet through the avenue, which 
was eighteen inches wide at each end and had walls 











about the same height. The bower was built of fine 
twigs and heaped about, principally at the extremes, 
with bleached shells. The centre of the avenue also 





contained a few shells and stones. The pleasure 
retreats of the Spotted Bower Bird usually consist of 
a pair of parallel walls about fifty feet in length, built 
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with sticks, grass, etc. stuck into the ground and 
heaped about with bones, chiefly placed near each 


entrance. In the case here illustrated nearly two 


hundred bones—leg-bones, ribs and vertebra of sheep 
—were counted near the entrances to the bower. In 
side the structure were twenty-four bones, and among 
other decorations were twenty-four pieces of glass 
and numerous large seeds. Lost jewellery, coins, and 
similar bright objects “have often been found in the 
bowers of these birds. Mr. Campbell says that any 
decorations of the bower by human hands is resented 
by the birds, the items, however beautiful, being thrown 
out. If, however, the bones and other decorations 
around the bower are scattered, the birds always gather 
the things together again. 


Buccaneer, or in French form Jdovw- 
canier, was originally one who hunted 
wild ammals and dried their fiesh on a buccan or 
boucan. This was the native Indian name for a rough 
sort of staging or framework standing in the open air, 
on which the strips of flesh were hung to be dried. 
Another native name for it was dardecue. Those who 
followed this vocation were frequently men of wild and 
lawless habits, and so the name became attached to 
the bands of rovers, belonging to several nations, who 
haunted the Spanish West Indies, much to the annoy- 
ance of those who claimed the lordship of the whole. 


A Buccaneer. 


Cattle is a word which, in the course 
of its history, has undergone many 
changes of meaning. Its original Latin form is 
capitale, which means “capital,” and “cattle” was 
used in this as well as other senses of “property.” 
Then it passed into the sense of “ chattel” (which, by 
the way, is another word formed from the same root), 
and we find “goods and cattle” where we now say 
“goods and chattels.” Side by side with this there 
grew up the current sense of “live animals,” which, 
however, is nearly as old as any others. 


Cattle. 


Dodo looks like a word of childish 
formation, but it is the English equiva- 
lent fora Portuguese word meaning “silly.” When 
we think of the awkward look the bird had, according 
to the accounts and sketches handed down to us, we 
cannot wonder at the application of such a name. 
The chief point of interest here, however, is that one 
of the quotations in the dictionary gives distinct proof 
that there was a living specimen in London in about 
1650. The author of the statement was walking along 
the streets, when he saw a picture of the bird painted 
on canvas outside a booth, and was tempted to go in 
and look at it. 


Dodo. 


Dragoon is originally the same as 
dragon. Firearms were often called 
after various animals, as fa/con, saker, and so on; and 
one kind of musket was called dragon, after the fabulous 
fire-breathing monster. From this the name was 
applied to a soldier armed with this weapon ; he was 
at first a mounted foot soldier, but gradually took his 
place as a regular cavalry soldier. 


Dragoon. 
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Most people in the United Kingdom 
are familiar with the word “ charivari” 
from its long-standing connection with 
our old friend “ Punch” ; but it may well be doubted 
if they know what a charivari is. The very inappro- 
priate use made of the word by such a quietly and 
inoffensively satirical paper as “ Punch” affords no clue 
to the meaning. The origin of the expression is very 
obscure, but it probably comes from Gascony, for it 
occurs in all the Jatois of the South-West of France 
only slightly changed, and it is in Gascony at the 
present day where the custom of “ holding a charivari” 
lingers most tenaciously. It is a custom of which the 
best that can be said of it is that it is curious. It is 
supposed to be very amusing, but it is essentially 
clownish and devoid of esfrit. It may, in fact, be tied 
up without hesitation in the faggot of bad old customs, 
legacies of barbarism, which, being stupid and degrad- 
ing, do not deserve to live. In the localities where it 
is still in force, whenever a widow or a widower re- 
turns to wedlock he or she may expect to be honoured 
with a charivari. It may take place either just before 
or immediately after the marriage ceremony, or it may 
be spread over several days. Those who lead the 
charivari are usually young men, who, providing 
themselves with old frying-pans, pots, and every sort 
of utensils capable of being rendered sonorous when 
beaten with a stick, walk in procession to the dwell- 
ing of the widow or widower or the newly married 
couple, and perform outside the door a maddening 
serenade, which is often kept up far into the night. 
When local wits can be laid under contribution, 
coarsely satirical verses, usually in fafo/s and always 
Rabelaisian, are recited at the expense of the victim or 
the victims. Unless the feeling towards the objects of 
the charivari is one of strong dislike, they can generally 
buy peace, or at least a truce, with money or a few 
bottles of wine. Sometimes the yelling and pan- 
beating mob receive something very different from 
money or wine. An exasperated man may appear at 
a window, gun in hand, and fire a heavy charge of 
bay-salt, such as is used for kitchen purposes in 
France, into the midst of his tormentors. The salt 
crystals are not dangerous, but they are exceedingly 
irritating underneath the skin. The rule is, however, 
for the tormented to accept their torture with feigned 
good temper, and to disarm their persecutors with 
propitiatory offerings. This same custom obtains 
still among French Canadians ; and modifications of 
it are frequent in other nationalities. 


Holding a 
Charivari. 


Tennyson 
wisdom 


said, “There is more 
compressed into that small 

volume than into any other book of the 
same size that I know.” 


Bacon's 
Essays. 


Much 


——e damage is done by insects 
we and many evils are caused by them, 

but it is well to remember that the 
world also receives certain benefits from them. 
Dr. L. O. Howard, the Chief of the United States 


Division of Entomology, has recently pointed out 
some of the beneficial work of insects. Their work 
as scavengers is of the highest value to humanity. 
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Linnzus once remarked that the offspring of three 
blow-flies could destroy the carcass of a horse as 
quickly as would a lion ; and though this may be a 
little exaggerated, it is certain that the flies would 
leave the carcass in a much less offensive condition 
than the lion would. In regions where the climate is 
dry, and dead animals become naturally mummified, 
insects play little part. But wherever there is 
sufficient moisture to produce a natural decay, then 
insects occur in swarms and hasten the destruction of 
a decomposing body. 

As food, insects have formed articles of diet for 
certain savage peoples since the beginning of the 
human race. And in addition to providing food for 
man, they are indirectly of benefit by furnishing food 
for poultry, song-birds, and fish. A dried water insect 
is now being imported into England by the ton for 
this purpose ; and the tremendous number used may 
be judged by the fact that a ton contains about 250 
millions of the insects. 

In medicine, the Spanish fly is still used. In the arts, 
shellac and Chinese white wax are insect products ; so 
also are cochineal dye and Polish berry dye, the so- 
called berry being an insect and not a berry. Sum- 
ming up the facts, Dr. Howard concludes that the 
insects of 116 families are beneficial, and those of 113 
families are injurious, so the good more than counter- 
balances the evil. In considering the place of insects 
in the realm of Nature it may, therefore, be well to 
bear in mind the following words of Professor Bailey : 
“An insect which eats our potatoes is an enemy 
because we want the potatoes too; the insect has as 
much right to the potatoes as we have. 
by the common necessity of maintaining himself, and 
there is evidence that the potato was made as much 
for the insect as for the human kind.” This altruistic 
principle need not, however, prevent man from pro- 
tecting himself against his insect enemies. 


He is pressed 


In Dr. Murray’s great dictionary there 
will be curious additions, such as the 
following : The trade name of Macintosh 
has become a word of common use, both 
as noun and adjective. We say, This is 
my macintosh, or My macintosh is heavy or thin, as 
the case may be. Another proper name, also a Mac, 
is Macadam. Originally the name ofa roadmaker, the 
name of this engineer of works at Bristol is now used 
generically to denote any material broken to small or 
useful size. Thus we say, Macadamise your words, 
or make pat your thoughts or sentences. Again, the 
ornamental articles of drapery in our parlours and 
drawing-rooms once known as antimacassars owed 
their name to the wish to protect chairs and sofas from 
the greasy heads impregnated with macassar oil, 
which Rowland invznted in other days. The pro- 
tective draperies were 


Proper Names 

of Tradesmen 

adopted into 
Common 
Language. 


then called antimacassars. 
Other instances will occur of the adoption of proper 
trade names into the currency of language. 


three 
varied 


mummified in 
ways, and the 
accordingly. In the first and most expensive method 
the brain was extracted through the nose by means of 


A body was 
Mummies , 


different price 
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an iron probe, and the ntestines were removed 
entirely from the body through an incision made in 
the side with a sharp Ethiopian stone. The intestines 
were cleansed and washed in palm wine, and, after 
being covered with powdered aromatic gums, were 
placed in Canopic jars. The body was then filled up 
with myrrh and cassia, and other fragrant and 
astringent substances, and was laid in natron for 
seventy days. It was then carefully washed, and 
wrapped up in strips of fine linen smeared with gum. 
The cost of mummifying a body in this fashion was a 
talent of silver, or about £240. In the second method 
the brain was not removed at all, and the intestines 
were simply dissolved and removed in a fluid state. 
The body was also laid in salt or natron, which, it is 
said, dissolved everything except the skin and bones. 
The cost of mummifying in this manner was 22 mina, 
or nearly £90. The third method was employed for 
the poor only. It consisted simply of cleansing the 
body by injecting some strong astringent, and then 
salting it for seventy days. The cost was very 
small. . . . If the friends of the dead were too poor 
to go to the expense of even the cheapest of these 
methods, the body was soaked in salt and hot bitu- 
men, or in salt only. In the salt and bitumen process 
every cavity of the body was filled with bitumen, and 
the hair disappeared. Clearly it is to the bodies 
which were preserved in this way that the name 
“mummy” (derived from Arabic mumia, or bitumen) 
was first applied. The salted and dried body 
is easily distinguishable. The skin is like paper, the 
features and hair have disappeared, and the bones are 
very brittle and white. It may be noticed that the eyes 
were sometimes removed, and their places supplied 
by others of ivory or obsidian. The hair was also 
removed, and made into a packet covered with linen 
and bitumen. At a late period the flank incision was 
covered with a metal plate, on which a symbolic eye 
was engraved. The linen bandages employed to 
swathe the body were three or four inches in width ; 


the length varied according to circumstances: as 
many as 400 yards are said to have been employed for 
one mummy. They are generally coarsest near the 
body and finest outside. . . .—From “A Guide to th 
First and Second Egyptian Rooms,” by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Litt. D. 


pe The Sun rises in the latitude of 

Netes for | Greenwich on the Ist day of this moath 

October. at 6h. 2m. in the morning, and sets at 
5h. 37m. in the evening; on the 1sth he rises at 
6h. 18m. and sets at 5h. 15m.; and on the 21st he 
rises at 6h. 35m. and sets at 4h 54m. The Moon will 
be New at 7h. 14m. on the evening of the 4th; ente: 
her First Quarter at 6h. 10m. on the morning of the 
12th ; become Full at 1oh. 5m. on the evening of the 
18th ; and enter her last Quarter at gh. gom. on the 
morning of the 26th. She will be in perigee or nearest 
the Earth about half-past 10 o’clock on the morning 
of the 16th, and in apogee or farthest from us about 
half-past 5 o'clock on that of the 28th. No eclipses 
or other special phenomena of importance are due 
this month. It is remarkable for the fact that 
scarcely any of the large planets are visible to the 
naked eye. Saturn may be seen low in the south 
western part of the sky until he sets about half-past 
8 o’clock in the evening at the beginning of the month 
and about half-past 6 at the end of it. He is still 
situated near the boundary of the constellations Scorpio 
and Ophiuchus ; all the other planets, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars and Jupiter, are in the constellation Libra and 
set soon after sunset. Mercury and Venus will be 
in conjunction on the roth, Mars and Jupiter on the 
11th, Mercury and Jupiter on the 25th, and Venus 
and Jupiter on the 29th. If the sky be very clear 
at the end of the month, it is possible that Mercury 
and Venus may be just visible “uring a brief interval 
after sunset, the former situa..1 a short distance to 
the south-east of the latter and therefore setting a 
little later.—W. T. LYNN. 





Che Fireside Club. 


(CLOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. RUSSIA. 
Page 679. 
PRIZE ANSWER. 

I. 
From northern snows, to southern sands, 
lhe ships of RIGA sail to many lands. 

Il. 
The snow-clad URALS tower above the plain, 


Sevrinz a mighty continent in twain. 


« 
z 


Ill. 

Here victims of a tyrant’s wrath are doomed 

In bleak SIBERIA’S mines to toil, entombed. 
nV. 

These fertile STEPPES the hungry peasants till 

With choicest fruits the Empire’s marts to fill. 
7. 

Obedient to their Church’s fixed decree, 

Before their IKON all must bend the knee. 





~~ _ = 
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Vi. 
Like Empress ALIX and her royal lord, 
Ye monarchs, stay the ravage of the sword ! 


THE WHOLE. 
Stretching afar thou reachest every clime, 
Fearful thy snows, scorching thy summer-time, 


Countless the folk in regions little known, 
RussIiA ! thy Emperor Nicholas who own. 


Prize of FIVE SHILLINGS awarded to W. F. CANDY, 
36 Kimbolton Road, Bedford. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC (page 679). 
ANSWER. 
Omitted Words. 


“Light” Hamlet, Act two, scene two. 


2. “Age”. ‘ sa Act three, scene two. 

3. “Engaged”. " Act three, scene three. 

4. “ Rewards”. ~ Act three, scene two. 

5. “Time” : - Act four, scene seven. 

6. “Express” . ‘“ Act two, scene two. 

7. “Sleep” i Act four, scene four. 
Whole. 


“ LAERTES” Hamlet, Act five, scene one. 


Character of Laertes. 


‘An absolute gentleman, full of most excellent 
differences.”—Hamlet, Act five, scene two. 


The prize of FIVE SHILLINGS for the first correct 
answer received is awarded to E. WALFORD, Layer 
de la Haye, Colchester. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The following are the Selections on “ Reading” 
which obtained Prizes some time back. We give 
them at this late date as of permanent interest. 


SELECTIONS ON “READING.” JUNE 1896. 


FIRST PRIZE. 


1. “ Books are the first and last, the most 
homefelt, the most heartfelt of all our enjoyments ! ”— 
WILLIAM HAZLITT in his last article, “The Sick 
Chamber,” in the Mew Monthly Magazine, for August 
1830. 

2. “T felt it' beat 

Under my pillow in the morning’s dark, 
An hour before the sun would let me read ! 
ELIZABETH B. BROWNING in Aurora Leigh. 

3. “A taste for books is the pleasure and glory of 
my life. . . . 1 would not exchange it for the wealth of 
the Indies.,—EDWARD GIBBON, in his Autobiography. 


! A book. 


4. “In my library . I breathe the morning air 
of the world while the scent of Eden’s roses yet 
lingered in it, while it vibrated only to the world’s 
first brood of nightingales. Books are the true 
Elysian fields."—-ALEXANDER SMITH, in Dreamthorp. 


5. “In this bridal-chamber of the mind (such are 
our study-chambers 
enjoyments almost overpower the faculty of choice.” 


JEAN PAUL F. RICHTER, in esferus. 


. the zsthetic and philosophic 


6. “In the library . . 
a spirit and sweet content that I pity all our great 
ones and rich men that know not this happiness.” 
HEINSIUS, keeper of Leyden Library; quoted by 
ROBERT BURTON in Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy. 
JOHN HOGBEN, 
7 Brighton Terrace, Joppa, Midlothian. 


I take my seat with so lofty 


SECOND PRIZE. 


1. “Books never pall on me. They discourse 
with us, they take counsel with us, and are united to 
us by a certain living chatty familiarity.” —-FRANCESCO 
PETRARCA, Efpistole de Rebus Familiaribus (Jos. 
Francasetti’s edition). 

2. “ There is no enjoyment to equal the enjoyment 
of the great intellectual treasures which are always at 
hand and always at your disposal.”.—LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE COCKBURN: Address to the Members of the 
Manchester Atheneum, January 22, 1875. 

3. “In the highest civilisation the book is still the 
highest delight. 
tions is provided with a resource against calamity 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: Social 
Aims,” Quotation and Originality. 


He who has once known its satisfac- 


“Letters and 


4. “The love of study . 
hour, with a perpetual round of independent and 
- EDWARD GIBBON, Autfodbio 


supplies each day, each 


rational pleasure.” 


grephy. 


5. “1 would rather be a poor man in a garret with 
plenty of books, than a king who did not love reading 

LORD MACAULAY: Lettertohis niece. Trevelyan’s 
Life and Letters of Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 207. 

6. “ The love of literature awakens every faculty, 
refines every sentiment, and elevates every emotion.” 
JOHN MORLEY, Remarks on Reading, delivered at 
the Blackburn Mechanics’ Institute, 1864. 

GEO. M. JOHNSTON, 
7 Wellington Place, Leith, N.B. 


THIRD PRIZE, 


1. “ Next o’er his books his eyes began to roll 
In pleasing memory of all he stole.’ 
The Dunciad, Book 1.—POPE. 


“ Then read from the treasured volume 


te 


And the night shall be filled with music. 
Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 
The Day is Done.—LONGFELLOW. 
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3. “ Books are not seldom talismans and spells.” 
The Task, VI.—COWPER. 


‘An endless fountain of immortal drink 
Pouring into us from the heaven’s brink.” 
Endymion.—KEAtTs. 


“ Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 
blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
Personal Talk.—WORDSWORTH. 
6. “If I were to pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, and 
be a source of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
through life it would be a taste for reading. . . . Give 
a man this taste and the means of gratifying it, and 
you can hardly fail of making a happy man.”—Address 
to the Subscribers of Windsor and Eton Public Library, 
1833, SIR J. HERSCHEL. 
EVELYN M. WILLIAMSON, 
Birling Vicarage, Maidstone. 


FOURTH PRIZE, 


1. “There is bread, sweet as honey, in a good book, 
and the family must be poor indeed which cannot for 
such multipliable loaves pay their baker’s bill.”—JOHN 
RUSKIN, Sesame and Lilies. 

2. “ My book hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringeth daily to me more pleasure, that in respect of 
itall other pleasure be but trifles and troubles.” ROGER 
ASCHAM, Zhe Schoolmaster. 


3. “I read and found that an interesting book acts 
as an anodyne.”—-LORD MACAULAY’S Leffers. 


4. “Silent companions of the lonely hour, 
Friends who can never alter or forsake.” 
Mr. NORTON: 7o my Books. 
5. “ Books give new views to life, and teach us how 
to live." GEORGE CRABBE, Books. 
6. “If I were to pray for a taste, it would be a taste 
for reading.” ——-SIR JOHN HERSCHEL. 
EMILY JONES, 
Clayton House, Buckley, near Chester. 


TEA-TABLE TOPICS. 
(Contributed by our readers.) 


Perhaps the best definition of the 
electric telegraph is that quoted by 
Gough, as given bya negro, who offered 
to “’splain it” to a friend. “’Spose,” said he, “ there 
was a dog with his head in New York an’ his tail in 
Pennsylvania.” “ But there never was no sich dog.” 
“ Wal, I didn’t say there ever was, I said ’spose there 
was sich adog.” “Wal, spose away then.” “’Spose 
there was a dog with his head in New York and his 
tail in Pennsylvania. Wal, when I tread on dat dog’s 
tail in Pennsylvania he would bark in New’ York, 
Dat’s de ’lectric telegraph.” 


rhe Electric 
Telegraph. 


wouldn’t he ? 


It would be.of great service to the 
public if most of the great pictures in 
the National Gallery and the Tate 
Gallery were supplied with explanatory footnotes, such 
as are attached to many of the portraits in the 
Portrait Gallery. To enjoy, as is his right, absolutely 
free of cost, these national possessions, the impecunious 
sightseer must be independent of sixpenny catalogues, 
and should see before him, at a glance, not only the 
name of the artist, but the subject of the picture. Such 
a conversation as the following would not then be 
overheard before Millais’ Ophelia: “Why is she 
drowning?” “Oh, Z don’t know!” “But why, do 
you think?” “Qh, because she’s in the water, of 
course!” And one could rest for a little in front of 
Holbein’s great picture of the Ambassadors without 
having one’s sympathies exhausted by the inevitable 
puzzling of successive parties of sightseers over what 
that thing in the foreground can possibly be. You 
hear them conjecturing whether it is a parchment 
deed, a section of the globe, a spinning disk, or a 
dried fish, until impatience and charity drive you to 
explain that it is really a skull, whose perspective is 
only to be seen by stepping three paces to the right. 
You repeat what you know of artistic conjecture on 
the subject, and your hearers are duly grateful ; but 
why cannot a few printed sentences of this absolutely 
necessary information be attached as a footnote to 
the picture itself ? 


Footnotes to 
Pictures. 


It is a pleasure to believe that animals 
—_ ee are, for the most part, very happy. Their 
oman" innocence secures this. They have no 
stings of conscience, no regrets for the past, no 
anxieties for the future. We are sure they enjoy the 
luxury of motion to the full, as children do when just 
let out of school ; but the -bairns are restless, always 
craving for change; not so the animals, they love 
monotony. They appear also to take great delight in 
what looks very much like contemplation. Watch an 
old cow looking over a fence, how serenely thoughtful 
and content she appears. And yet how we hate to 
be likened in any way to the beasts. I suppose their 
‘ort of happiness is not what we were created to 
desire. Yet it is, after all, very good of its kind. 


CHESS. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM ON P. 748. 


WHITE BLACK 
. R—Q5, Q~« R or else- 
where. 
. Kt (K6)—B4, mate. . Rx R, mate. 
3 4 
. R—Q5, P x Kt, ch. R—Qs5, K x Kt. 
Kt x Q, mate. . Kt —B4, mate. 
5 6 
R--Q5, Kx R. 1. R—Qs5, Rx R. 
Kt x Q, mate. 2. Kt—Bs5, double ch. 
mate. 


Met only by Q« R. 


WHITE BLACK 
- R—Q5, Q—-Kt3 or B4. 


Trys by 1, Kt—-Ktq or Bq. 






































Cook’s Right Hand 


Bovril is the cook’s right hand. 
It adds a delicious savour to all kinds 
_ of “made” dishes, whether of meat, 
poultry, or game. With Bovril the 
most inexpensive dish becomes a 
luxury; and for making nourishing 
soups and gravies Bovril is in almost 
universal use. 
Bovril possesses both stimulating 
and strengthening properties in the 
highest degree. 


Boveri 


























NESTLE’S 


SWISS 
Cream of the 


corse MILK 


Most popular and successful as a food for Infants. 


USED THE SAME AS FRESH MILK FOR 
ALL PURPOSES. 


Free from Suspicion of carrying Disease, which 
eannot always be said of Fresh Milk. 


Contains all the 





HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
KEATING’S LOZENCES 
FOR YOUR COUCH? 
DR. GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
“T have now prescribed them for the 
“ last 8 years in my hospitals and private 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit. 
“I certainly and most strongly 

“ recommend them.” 


Sold everywhere in Tins 1/14 each. 
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insist on having BORWICK’S, which is Perfectly Pure 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
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NEW BOOKS—JUST READY. 
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‘| Believe.”’ 
By the Most Reverend JAMEs EDWARD CoweELL, Lord Bishvup of Calcutta, and 
Metropolitan of India and Ceylon. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


This book, from the pen of Dr. Welldon, the late Headmaster of Harrow, seeks to put the great truths 
and facts of Christianity in untechnical language, and in such a way that the elder boys in our great public 
schools, and young people generally, may obtain a clearer grasp of these great verities. It should become 
a standard text-book on this all-important subject. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye. 


By Prebendary J. R. VERNON, Author of ‘‘ Random Truths in Common Things,” 
‘*The Last Load Home,” &c. New Edition. With an etched Frontispiece and 
Title-page by FRANCIS WALKER. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


This favourite volume has been for some time out of print. It is now reissued in a new and attractive 
form, slightly shortened, in the confident expectation that it will be welcomed by old friends and will soon 
make new ones. 


The Story of the Religious Tract 
Society for One Hundred Years. 


The Centenary Volume of the R.T.S. By Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., Author 
of ** English Pictures” &c., &c. With many Portraits and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth boards, 15s. 6d. 


In this compact volume Dr. Green sketches the origin of the Society, and the steady and great expansion 
of its work and influence during the century. The steps by which it has gradually become one of the largest 
publishing houses, and at the same time one of the greatest home and foreign missionary societies, are all set 
forth, — — portraits of past and present workers add largely to the interest of the book as a centenary 
memorial. 


Meditations for Quiet Moments. 


By J. H. Jowett, M.A., of Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
A series of brief, pointed, helpful expositions of Scripture, calculated to deepen and strengthen Christian 
life and practice. 


Little Tapers. 


A Day-Book of Verses. By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Author of ‘A Cluster of 


Quiet Thoughts” &c. Long 16mo. in fancy paper cover, Is. 
A collection of brief, suggestive verses, of the kind for which this writer has obtained so well-deserved a 
reputation. 


In the Twilight Side by Side. 


A New Book by 
Dr. J.E.C.WELLDON 
















A New and Cheaper 
Edition of a 
Popular Gift Book. 















THE STORY OF 
A CENTURY. 





A New Book by the 
Rev. J. H. JOWETT, 


M.A., of Birmingham. 











A Dainty Gift Book. 








Sensible Talks with By RuTu Lams, Author of “ Only a Girl Wife,” “ Not Quite a Lady,” &c. Long 
$ s 16mo. paper covers, Is. 6d. In handsome cloth binding, 2s. 6d. 
Sensible Girls. The chapters forming this book are taken from the extraordinarily successful series of articles which 


appeared in the Girl's Own Paper. They are issued in this form in the hope that they may continue the 
good work already done. This should prove a valuable gift-book for girls. 


A Handy Book for ) How to Make Useful Articles. 


A Handy Book for Girls. Edited by CHARLES PETERS. With many Illustrations. 

















Girls Crown 8vo. Is. cloth boards. 
. This book replaces the one which has for some time been out of print, viz., ‘‘ How to Make Common 
Se 
- a 
The Wonderful Life of Christ. 
By By Hesspa STRETTON, Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” ‘‘ The Sweet Story of 


Old,” “‘ The King’s Servants,” &c. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 


HESBA STRETTON. This book, which has for some years past been issued by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co., has, y ~ 
oun 


request of the author, been placed upon the Society's list. It is hoped that in consequence it may be 
helpful to a wider circle of readers. 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
PLEASE ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU THESE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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READY OCTOBER 2, 1899. 





Subscriptions now being Received. 





A Handsome 4to. Volume of 208 pages, printed on fine art paper. 


HOMES and HAUNTS 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


LETTERPRESS BY 
ALEXANDER MACKENNAL, D.D. 
Iiustrated from Original Drawings and Photographs 


BY 


CHARLES WHYMPER. 











i: purpose of this book is to present to the reader, by means of a series of carefully planned Illustra 


tions, Buildings, Places, Objects, and Portraits in England and Holland indubitably associated with 

the Pilgrim Fathers. The Artist’s purpose has been to reproduce, wherever possible, Structures and 
Objects of Interest which it is practically certain that the Pilgrim Fathers must have themselves seen, and 
representations of the Towns and Villages where they are known to have resided, and the buildings where 
they undoubtedly worshipped. The local Views have been chosen mainly with reference to those features of 
Landscape which are to-day much the same as they were in the Seventeenth Century. 

No work on this subject in recent years has appeared, illustrated in the style or in the profusion of 
Examples contained in this Volume. Drawings are given from Scrooby, Austerfield, Boston, Gainsborough, 
Standish and Duxsbury Halls, York, Plymouth, Southampton, and Cambridge, in England. Buildings and 
places in Holland associated with the Churches at Leyden and Amsterdam have been reproduced, either from 
Drawings or Original Photographs taken expressly for use in this Work. 

The following list of Chapter Titles will show the scope of the Book : 

Gainsborough——William Brewster and the Church at Scrooby—Austerfield, the Home of Governor 
Bradford—Myles Standish and the Standish Country—Boston—-Cambridge and Corpus Christi College— 
Wisbech, the town of Dorothy May—Holland and John Robinson—Delfshaven and Farewell Words— 
Southampton— Plymouth. 


The Edition will consist of— 
1. ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY COPIES for Great Britain, and Fifty copies for the United States, 
numbered 1 to 150 English Edition, and 1 to 50 American Edition. This Edition will contain 
Four Coloured Plates, and will also have first Impressions of all the Illustrations, and will 
be bound in white velium, with silk ties : 
Price to Subscribers until October 2 om a = ie = £2 2 O net. 


On and after October 2 the price will be raised to... , ' al 212 6, 
2. EIGHT HUNDRED COPIES, with a Coloured Frontispiece, and bound in a handsome cloth 
binding : — 
Price to Subscribers until October 2 ald sea - _ -” £1 5 O net. 
On and after October 2 the price will be raised to... ia we oe - 110 O ,, 


No. 1 of the ENGLISH EDITION is RESERVED for HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
No. I of the AMERICAN EDITION is RESERVED for THE PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES. 


London: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, E.C. 




















RUSSIA'S ADVANGE TOWARDS INDIA 


yp Wigs . Le,» CONVERSATIONS WITH SKOBELEFF. 
4 (7 3 b 
obi Gy a ; Hp *“*Bokhara is a wretched place to live in.” According to his 


account, the Khanate is so unhealthy that a Russian occupation is 
only possible by the 


Aid of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SAL.’ 

“* We ought to be friends. ... Why should two European Powers 
quarrel over a few Asiatics? WE OUGHT TO BE FRIENDS. 
WE STRONGLY WISH IT.”—T7he Russian Advance towards India.— 
C. Marvin, page 88. 

ESYPT, CAIRO.—* Since my arrival in Egypt, in August last, I 

have on three occasions been attacked by fever; on the first 
me occasion I lay in hospital six weeks. The last attacks have been 
ym, completely repulsed in a short time by the use of your valuable 
ez ‘FRUIT SALT,’ to which I owe my present health at the very least, 
if not my life itself. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me 
to add my testimony to the already overwhelming store of the same, 
and in so doing I feel that I am but obeying the dictates of duty.— 
Yours gratefully, A CORPORAL, 19th Hussars.” 


U ENO’S t FRU IT y ALT 3 ( Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, 
se Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
You cannot Qverstate its Great Value in keeping the Blood Pure and Free from Disease. 


The effect of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ on any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, and FEVERISH condition is 
SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION.—See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED TALES. 
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The Carved Cuphoard. By Amy Le Fevves, | Over Against Her House. By Marcarer S. 


Author of “‘ Teddy's Button,” ‘Dwell Deep,” ‘‘ Odd,” “ Eric’s Comrie, Author of “ The Gold of That Land,” &c. _Lilustrated. 
Good News,” “Probable Sons,” &c. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Crown 8vv. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

2s. 6d. cloth boards. : , The story of a girl who, in order to qualify herself for medical work, for 

A story for elder girls by this well-known writer. a time fails to obey imperative home claims ; but who, in the end, submits 

Legend Lea. By Amy Le Fevvre. Cloth boards. | © the discipline of life, 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. By H 

. : : : a ee ARRIET E. CoLvILie, Author 

The authoress uses the impression made upon imaginative children by Omnped wvings: Albom,” a = = On yw oe 


the legend of the Holy Grail to teach helpful lessons on the chief quest in 


life. 
5, z 77 A tale of girl-life, in which the chief incidents centre around the fact 
Bunny’s Friends. By Amy Le Feuvre. Crown 8vo. that the Ra we mother has been condemned for a crime she never 
This is a little fairy tale, in which, fom a little girl's fancies with committed. 
regard to rabbits and ponies and moorland heather, some very beautiful Rhoda Lethbridge; or, School Life in the Father- 


cloth boards. 





eases ane tangnt. land. By Greta Gutmour. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. clot! 
Her Own Way. By EcLanTon THORNE. _ Iilus- boards. 
trated. as. 6d. cloth. A story for girls connected mainly with Moravian school life in 


The title describes this book, in which the heroine discovers that the | Germany. 


way of transgressors is h T — 
- wo Little Maidens. By leven Wiikiz. Illus- 
An Incorrigible Girl, By M. H. Cornwatt trated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


| 
Lecu. 2s. 6d. cloth. : Se , 
This tale traces the development of a strong girl-nature, under the | Jgp Semall Cormers. By Fvora E. Berry.  Illus- 
influence of a loving teacher, from a state of wild freedom to a condition of trated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 
| 
| 


willing submission to responsibility. 1 Will b Sail By H. L B 
ict By HESTER i e a Sailor. by H. Louisa Bbeprorp, 
How Gladys Won Her Vie re y Author of “‘The Twins that Did Not Pair,” &c. Illustrated. 


Grey. .*lilustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6¢..cloth boars. _ 
A story of suffering and triumph, the scene being laid partly in England Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. ; ; 
A beautiful story of boy-life, illustrating the action and reaction for 


and partly in Australia. t 
rE. RAVE, Author of ** How good upon one another of a strong and vigorous boy, bent on entering the 
Driftwood. PB pene Ag mene Fog =~ gilt. 6 as and a weakly lame boy, who together learn lessons of self-sacrifice 
This story shows how the stress and strain of life tests character ; and and obedience. 


how it stands or falls by the victory over selfishness. Parkhurst Sketches, and other Stories. In- 
The Bond of Loves _By MARGARET THORN. | cluding “ Boys we have Known” and “ Boys of English History. 
Ulustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. By TALsor Banas Rew. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth 

A story of west-country religious life and work. boards. 





PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and Sold by all Booksellers, 
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A GARDENER has no use for rheumatism. In 


his calling he wants muscles that will work like 
a perfectly-adjusted and well-oiled clock. A 
man may do some clear-headed ¢hinking even 
when disease has put the “darbies ” on his legs 
and arms; and authors have dictated a lot of 
good stuff under those conditions. 

But those of us who have got to move about 
and earn our bread and cheese with hammers, 
shovels, hoes, and pruning knives must keep the 
machine in as good form as we can. “ Every- 
body knows that,” say you. Yes, but does 
everybody know how to stave off influenza, 
rheumatism, and other ailments which lay 
people on the shelf, while the rent goes on and 
debts pile up? Do they know, I say? 

No, they don’t. If they only did, and acted 
on the knowledge, we shouldn't have life’s music 
spoiled with groans and sighs and wailings. 
Here’s another lesson on the subject :—Please 
receive it as patiently and attentively as its 
importance deserves. 

The gardener above referred to is Andrew 
Jolley. He works at Stalybridge, and was 
working there when his trouble came upon 
him. Now, it is in the nature of things that 
a gardener’s life should be a healthy one. His 
business is out of doors, and so far as I can say, 
he is not obliged to expose himself to very bad 
weather, as *bus drivers are and many others. 
He has the benefit of the sun and the fresh air, 
and the clean, wholesome society of the grasses, 
fruits, and flowers. 

All the same, Andrew—in April, 1898, it was 
—had a bad attack of influenza, so miserably 
common in the spring and autumn. He got 


over it after a bit, but he was not his old self 


again. It left him a mean legacy of weakness 
and debility. His appetite held off and the 
food he ate lay dead and undigested. 

He complained of aching pains across the 
chest and around the body, and was hardly 
better off than when down with the influenza. 
Then rheumatism took up the story and ground 
the poor fellow down lower than ever. It 
established itself in his shoulders, and gave 
him so much pain that he had scarcely an 
hour’s rest straight away day or night. 

The doctor attended him faithfully, but in 
spite of all the medicines, rubbing oils, and 
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BAD FOR A GARDENER. 








embrocations, he went on growing worse and 
worse. It was a bad look-out for Andrew, and 
he stood to lose his place if the ailment hung 
For gardens that require attention 
Weeds are 


on too long. 
can't wait for gardeners to get well. 
rank and strong, albeit men may be frail and 
feeble. 

Finding himself no better for what had been 
done, Andrew went to the Convalescent Home 
at Bridlington, where he stayed six weeks. The 
change and rest were good for him, but on re- 
turning he soon relapsed into his former state. 
In two words, he was as bad as ever. 

In a short account of his illness, furnished 
by his mother, the lady says :—“ We were in 
despair what to do for Andrew. Everything 
the doctors could do, and all we ourselves could 
think of, had been done ; yet here he was, with 
the full bloom of summer upon us, in no con- 
dition to do a hand’s turn of work. In June, 
1898, a friend who came along said the right 
medicine to cure Andrew was Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. He told of what it had done in cases 
he knew of—where nothing else had any effect 
whatever. This friend was so full of faith and 
confidence in the Syrup that Andrew said he 
would try it. I am glad to tell you that the 
result was beyond all we would have believed 
possible. It seemed to go to the spot. One 
bottle stirred up his appetite and made his 
victuals digest and agree with him. In a few 
days he was stronger for what he ate and the 
rheumatism was easier, and in less than a 
month it was entirely gone. 

“Soon afterwards he went back to Staly- 
bridge to work, and presently wrote us that 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup had completely cured 
him, and that he was in the best of health. 
You are at liberty to publish what I have said 
and refer anyone to me. Please accept our 
thanks.” — (Signed) (Mrs.) MARIA JOLLEY, 
Mears Ashby, Northampton, January 26, 1899. 

The foregoing facts are vouched for by Mr. 
J. H. Simcoe, Postmaster at Mears Ashby, and 
by others. But how to ward off rheumatism 
and other ailments—that was the question we 
started with. Keep the digestion in order and 
the blood pure. The secret of health and long 
life is in those things. And the agent to do 
the work is Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 


















































“The Standard of Highest Purity.’ /he Lancet. 
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The favourite Cocoa of the day. For Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”— MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 
Always INSIST on CADBURY’S, as adulterated Cocoas are sometimes pushed for extra profit. 
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NEEDHAM "Ss 


METAL 


||| POLISHING PASTE | 


Is the original and onl enuine. Refuse a: 
Trade Mark “ Crystal Palace. aw ee ee than anything else. 
BEST, CHKAPEST, AND ARGEST SALE. | You see, there is no Acid in it; it is easy to use, and # 


L 
Given away, ana enclosed with every 6d. and Is. bottle, a voucher 
entitling purchasers to their name or monogram rubber stamp. there is no fear of doing any damage with it.” 


‘STO NE’S 
GINGER 
ommzene. WINE 


STONE’S GINGER WINE is prepared from the “finest Jamaica Ginger, and is a most 
healthy and palatable drink. GINGER is noted for its gentle stimulating qualities, and the 
most convenient form for taking it is STONE’S GINGER kha 5 Be sure to ask for 
tees 5 a t... see that you get it! Sold by all leading Wine Merchants, Stores, and 
vocers, Or on dranat tt at Bars and 
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THE FINSBURY AY DISTILLERY CO., LONDON, E.C. Refreshment Rooms. 
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